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CELOTEX SOUND CONDITIONING 
Solves Another Hearing Problem 


HEN we placed Acousti-Celotex on the ceil- 
ing of the auditorium,” writes a school 
superintendent, “it changed the room from a ‘rain 
barrel’ to an auditorium where everyone can now 
hear clearly.” And with school auditoriums now 
being used for civilian defense training in thou- 
sands of communities, it is more important than 
ever for every listener to hear every word! 
There is a Celotex Sound Conditioning repre- 
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COPYRIGHT 1942. THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX 


TEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


CORPORATION 


sentative near you with wide experience in meet- 
ing acoustical problems in schools. His experi- 
ence and suggestions are available to you without 
the slightest obligation. 

The responsible firm that installs Celotex Sound 
Conditioning assures you of (1) Proved engineer- 
ing practice, (2) Uniformly dependable acoustical 
materia!s, and (3) Guaranteed results. Write today 
for complete information. 


(— ™ 
ZOU Over Aemerica... 


Jacobson & Company, Inc., with offices in 
New York City, Elizabeth, N. J., and Phila- 
delphia, have completed over 4000 Celotex 
Sound Conditioning installations in lower New 
York state, New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware, totalling about 12,000,000 feet 
of treatment. This is an example of the broad 
experience offered by Celotex Sound Condi- 
tioning representatives all over America 
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We'll be here again To Greet You 


E are indeed appreciative of the fine acceptance of Hillyard 
Hi-Quality Floor Maintenance and Sanitary Products during the 
past momentous year. We’re looking forward to meeting our many 
friends among the American Association of School Administrators and 
we hope you will make the Hillyard Booth your Headquarters during 


the Convention. ... 


x WW 


OW, more than ever before, it is everybody’s duty to “make things last 
~ " longer” and we can truthfully say that Hillyard Products have been doing 
just that. ... for over a third of a Century, making all types of floors last 
longer and look better with less maintenance cost. Hillyard Sanitary Products 
greatly contribute to the health, welfare and happiness of thousands of school 
children, teachers and administrators throughout the Nation. ... . To solve any 
maintenance problem just call or wire us for a Hillyard Maintenance Engi- 


neer ... he will gladly help and the Consultation is FREE. 
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A Few of the Many Hillyard HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS 


*%& Super SHINE-ALL 
* Super GYM FINISH 
*BRITEN-ZIT 


*¥ONEX-SEAL 
* LIQUID SOAP 


*® HIL-BRITE Wax 
* HILCO Insecticide 


HILLYARD 


*RENEVATOR 
*® HIL-GLO Finish 
* DIAMOND Finish 
* WOOD PRIMER 


* NEUTONE Dressing 
*& HIL-TONE Dressing 
%*% TRACKLESS Dressing 
* HILLYARD'S VAR 
RW9HILC RE TS 


* PINE-O-CIDE 
* HI-KO _ Disinfectant 
* Z|Z-O Pipe Clean 
*BLOX-ODOR 
*METAL-IFE 


HILLYARD “‘The Buy-W ord for Maintenance Quality Since 1907” 
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With eager hearts and nimble fingers, 


thousands of American women are work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with men in vital 
war industries—replacing those who have 
left their machines to defend their country. 
And they are doing a fine job of filling 
men’s shoes, for they know that the battle 
of production must be won to keep their 
men at the front supplied with the guns, 
planes, tanks, bullets, and thousands of 
other things that an army must have to 
be victorious. 


Women learn to operate South Bend 
Lathes in a surprisingly short time. Not that 








just any girl can become an expert ma- 
chinist or toolmaker overnight. But on cer- 
tain classes of work—the kind of work 
that you would expect a beginner to do— 
women are highly successful. 

Quick to appreciate quality, women like 
South Bend Lathes. They like the fully 
enclosed design—the smooth operation of 
conveniently placed controls and the de- 
pendable precision that enables them to 
turn out maximum production. And, most 
of all, they appreciate the ease of operation 
which reduces fatigue to a minimum and 
seemingly shortens the work-day by hours. 


SouTH BEND LATHE WorRKs 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR 36 YEARS 





ae 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


/ 







In many schools where special shop 
courses for women are conducted, South 
Bend Lathes have proved ideal for pre-em- 
ployment training. Write for Catalog 100-B. 


TRAINING HELPS 


South Bend training helps—books, sound films, 
wall charts, and service bulletins on the care and 
operation of a 
lathe—are avail- 
able for speeding 
up the training 
of new operators. 
Write for your 
copy of Bulletin 
No. 21-C, 
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HEADLINES 


A.A.S.A. 


Hail to Worth McClure, new 
A.A.S.A. president! The Seattle su- 
perintendent will assume office on 
March 2 at the St. Louis convention. 
(Program on page 41.) 


Hail to Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, 
winner of the American Education 
Award! It will be given by the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors of the A.A.S.A. in 
St. Louis on March 1. Captain Rick- 
enbacker is also Doctor Rickenbacker, 
as he holds the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Aeronautical Science from 
several universities and colleges. 


FUEL CONSERVATION 


“No school on Mondays” is the gov- 
ernor’s edict for Connecticut. It’s 
a fuel conservation order and affects 


all public buildings. 
New York City public schools are clos- 


ing for a week on February 1, accord- 
ing to latest information. 


PUPIL LOSSES 

High school youngsters are quitting 
the classrooms of Michigan to take 
factory jobs or to join the armed 
forces at the rate of 1000 a month, 
Eugene B. Elliott, state superintend- 
ent, reports sadly. Most of them are 
city boys, 16 and 17 years old. 


College enrollments have dropped 
nearly 14 per cent, according to the 
preliminary report of the U. S. Office 
of Education. An even sharper cut will 
be seen, some officials declare, when 
the effects of the 18 and 19 year old 
draft are totaled. 


Junior colleges are being sapped by 
lowered admitting standards of the 
four year colleges for women, as well 
as by the armed services. (Story on 


page 64.) 


Lashing out at the proposal of ad- 
mitting 17 year old high school seniors- 
to-be into the colleges as freshmen, the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals through its executive 
committee issued the statement that the 
“best preparation and training for fu- 
ture service in the armed forces and for 
production of essential war materials” 
lie in the high schools’ war-time 
courses. 


WOMEN WORKERS’ CHILDREN 
Schools are assuming leadership in 
one of the war’s big problems—care 
of preschool and in-school children 
of women working or soon to be at 
work in war industries. Three fed- 
eral bureaus are coordinating efforts. 
(Story on page 58.) 


TEACHERS 


A teacher cannot be discharged be- 
cause of a drop in enrollment but 
must be put to work unless the posi- 
tion is abolished, according to a re- 
cent ruling of the Minnesota supreme 
court. The action tested the state 
tenure laws and the decision was 
awaited with national concern. 


Teachers and other school personnel, 
along with all state, county and city 
employes, can get their pay raised with- 
out the approval of the federal govern- 
ment. All mandatory controls over 
wages and salaries of local governments 
were relinquished on December 28. 


GIFT 

Sears Roebuck and Company has 
given the University of Chicago 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” oldest 
continuing publication in the world. 
Subsidiary companies and_publica- 
tions are included. Financially as 
well as educationally, the gift should 
be important. 


FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Sizes of school tables are now lim- 
ited. A simplified practice recom- 
mendation approved by the National 
Bureau of Standards became effective 
January 1. 


Stop orders have been issued on desk 
pencil sharpeners, metallic file fasteners 
and metal repair parts for office sup- 
plies. Exception has been made for 
stapler and perforator parts. Staplers 
using 8 ounces or less of metal can be 


produced. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 
The High School Victory Corps is 
taking on the physical fitness pro- 
gram of O.D.H.WS. 


Meanwhile, Editor Elmer D. Mitchell 
warns against ideological dangers of 
hand-to-hand fighting and other com- 
bat activities in the physical education 


setup of some schools. (Story on page 
62.) 


There was the same ballyhoo for 
Physical Fitness during the last war 
but with the coming of peace every- 
one lost interest. It’s Health Fitness, 
we should be after, says Daughtrey. 
(Story on page 26.) 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Our government has suspended for 
the duration scholarship and fellow- 
ship awards to U. S. citizens for 
study in other American republics. 
The Department of State has no in- 
tention of suspending the award of 
fellowships and grants to citizens of 
other American republics for study 
here. 


Eight American universities are giv- 
ing scholarships to students from Ice- 
land, marking the 24th anniversary of 
that nation’s independence. (Story on 


page 64.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 58. 
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HELPED PREPARE THEM 
FOR THEIR BIG JOB 


...Just as D i TIO helps you! 


How clearly you picture them now! And as 
they were only a few brief years ago!—chubby- 
cheeked girls and boys, freckled, with danc- 
ing eyes! They haven’t changed—just grown 
bigger, and ready for the bitter lessons of a 
ruthless teacher. You helped prepare them, 
just as you’re now helping to shape other 
new careers. 

Let Ditto help you—Ditto machines and 
Ditto workbooks. You'll find your ideas 
transmitted more quickly, absorbed more 
readily—a kind of pleasant game. You'll find 
the endless pressure eased—more time for 
yourself. The famous Ditto workbooks ready 
to serve you in countless time-saving ways. 

You can see, as have so many others, how 
Ditto handles all the paper work in a school 
—quickly and so easily. 


NOW! FREE! Classroom Samples from 
the 1942 library of Ditto teaching aids 


Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalog and for Free Samples 
of Ditto Ink printed workbook pages. Fifty-five manuscripts 
offer a wide choice of interesting time-saving materials. 
Some of them will fit your needs—will emancipate you from 
time-consuming lesson preparing and marking. 


_— 







A limited number of Ditto 
gelatin machines—the R5 
Rotary, the Portable and 
the Filmograph—are avail- 
able without priorities 
while our present stock 
lasts. Better get your Ditto 
duplicator now! 


DITTO, Inc. 

2215 W. Harrison St., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 

( ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 

( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( 


) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook 
pages. My class is: Primary (_ ) 
Secondary ( ) Junior High School (_ ) 
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Democracy Needs Everyone 

Question: Since the public schools have 
properly been regarded as the bulwark of our 
democratic institutions, by what means and 
from what source in the future will our demo- 
cratic institutions be sustained when our teach- 
ers will have become unionized and will regard 
their public responsibility as do factory work- 
ers?—A.M.D., Mich. 

Answer: This question implies social 
stratification. Until our country realizes 
that the man who works with his hands 
in the factory or elsewhere is as essential 
to our economy and democracy as the 
individual who teaches in the classroom 
or who serves in any other capacity, we 
shall merely talk about this democracy. 
When we shall regard men for what 
they are and not for what they do, for 
what they accomplish and not for what 
they purport to be, this will become the 
democracy which we seek. 

The school program has contributed 
to the social stratification of our citizen- 
ship. Our democratic institutions will 
be sustained by a leadership developed in 
our colleges and universities. Few teach- 
ers emerge from our institutions today 
with any knowledge whatsoever of the 
resources and industries of our country, 
of labor and labor problems, of the socio- 
economic organization or society. Com- 
plete revision of the teacher education 
program is on the horizon.—A.onzo G. 
GRACE. 


Is School Responsible for Accidents? 

Question: Is the school responsible for ac- 
cidents that occur to athletes during athletic 
contests? Is it necessary to have the written 
permission of the parent for the athlete to par- 
ticipate in athletics in order for the school to 
avoid liability7—B.F.S., N.D. 

Answer: In New York State a public 
school district may be held liable for 
injuries resulting directly from _negli- 
gence of the school board itself in au- 
thorizing the contests to be held in a 
hazardous place, without supervision or 
under the supervision of a person known 
to be unfit for responsibility. However, 
in practically all states except those of 
the West Coast and New York, boards 
of education nearly always escape lia- 
bility in such cases on the common-law 
doctrine that the state and its public 
subdivisions are immune from respon- 
sibility for the negligence of their em- 
ployes while engaged in the performance 
of a strictly governmental function.— 
M. M. CHampers. 
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Decorating With Sound Absorbents 


Question: Can you give me any suggestions 
concerning the decoration of a high school 
vocal music room?—R.G.I., Minn. 

Answer: Lacking detailed informa- 
tion as to the architectural treatment and 
finish it is difficult to make suggestions. 
Sound absorbent units could be applied 
in the vocal music rooms by gluing them 
to the plastered surface. These sound 
absorbent units come in a variety of sizes 
and color and should be applied in ac- 
cordance with a carefully developed de- 
sign. Such design would necessarily have 
to be worked out in keeping with details. 
—Raymonp V. Lona. 


Eliminating Ink Spots 

Question: What substance can be used to 
cover ink spots on plastered walls? Emery 
paper does not seem to do the trick. There 
should be some solution to rub on these ink 
spots that will either remove the ink or cover 
it so that the color of the solution and the wall 
will be the same.—C.T.P., Wis. 

Answer: Ink spots on plastered walls 
can usually be removed with commer- 
cial ink eradicators applied with a cotton 
pad. As the walls are usually rough, a 
liberal application will be needed for it 
to soak in. 

Another method is to use strong am- 
monia followed by an application of 
dilute (glacial) phosphoric acid. An 
oxalic acid bleach may also be effective, 
depending upon the character of the ink. 
The first remedy seems to be more effec- 
tive. In case of decorated walls, the color 
will usually suffer due to the bleaching 
action of the removers.—H. W. Scumipt. 


Supervising Halls and Playgrounds 

Question: How may hall and playground su- 
pervision be handled to ensure both pupil and 
teacher participation?—H.T.B., Mich. 

Answer: The type of supervision will 
vary with the type of school and the 
ages of the pupils involved. Supervisory 
authority extended to high school pupils 
will be different from that exercised by 
elementary school pupils. 

In answering this question specifically, 
each class or homeroom should elect a 
qualified member to serve in a service 
or monitor group. Under guidance of a 
faculty adviser these monitors can be 
appointed to supervisory service in halls 
and playgrounds. 

In secondary schools authority stem- 
ming from the student body itself car- 


ries influence. If pupils are to have re- 
sponsibility, the assignment of teachers 
should be on the basis of advising and 
directing, rather than on dictating. Both 
pupils and teachers, working together, 
may effectively aid in the problem in- 
dicated.—Staniey H. Ro tre. 


Who Pays When Parents Can't? 


Question: When a child who is adequately 
supervised is injured during the school day, 
what authority is vested with the legal right to 
pay for medical and hospital service when the 
parents are unable to assume the responsi- 
bility? Our board of education cannot legally 
pay the bills; the village council claims 
exemption because the family involved had 
not established residence for the necessary 
period. Who or what agency should be con- 
tacted next?—L.O.B., Minn. 

Answer: Inquiry as to whether this 
case comes within the jurisdiction of the 
state welfare authorities could be made 
to the nearest county public welfare office 
or direct to the division of social welfare, 
Department of Social Security, 600 Globe 
Bldg., St. Paul. If there is no public 
assistance agency authorized to deal with 
such cases, another possible resource 
might be some local private charitable or 
welfare organization —M. M. CHAMBERS. 


What About School Athletics? 


Questions: (1) Should we drop inter-school 
athletics? How far should we go with this 
physical fitness program?—H.T.B., Mich. (2) 
lf we want to toughen the youngsters, why 
make organized athletics next to impossible?— 
D.M.H., Wash. 

Answer: The general problem in- 
volved in the physical conditioning of 
boys of senior high school age is a part 
of a pre-induction Army and Navy pro- 
gram. The armed services are demand- 
ing superior physical conditioning, 
strength, endurance and ability to per- 
form exacting tasks. The problem for 
the schools is not whether it should be 
done but the best way of doing it. 

A representative community commit- 
tee, including parents, physical educators 
and physicians, is desirable to outline 
the objectives and the methods. 

Second, the program should be ad- 
justed to the individual physical poten- 
tial and needs as determined by careful 
physical examination. Use foresight and 
avoid fatal accidents. 

Third, the exercise and play program 
itself is now available through the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

In the fourth place, it is not a ques- 
tion of organized athletics versus physical 
education but rather an issue between 
highly specialized championships for 
husky minority groups and a balanced 
program of highly organized inter-school 
athletics, basic physical conditioning and 
play for all. Organized inter-school 
athletics related to these conditioning 
programs produce just as much spirited 
competition for all of the pupils as cham- 
pionships provide for a limited number. 












February, 1943 


February, 1943, calls for more than routine observance of 








patriotic occasions. In this wartime year, February is a 
month for rededication to our wartime tasks... remembering 
our duty to keep the faith with the men who made America. 

































All over the country, schools are keeping the faith— 
by their outstanding accomplishments in educational 
and community activities for wartime service. 

Schools are forging ahead—in spite of crowded 
classrooms, in spite of a shortage of teachers, in spite 
of the extra burdens brought about by the war. 

In many instances, helpful solutions to new wartime 
problems have been developed through the use of the 
Mimeograph duplicator and its integrated stencil 
sheets and inks. 

Mimeograph duplication gives teachers more time 
for teaching—and for the many extra activities of 
wartime 
by easing classroom routine 
producing needed materials when textbooks are 
not available 
helping keep all classroom materials up to date 


helping produce all the special items which are 
needed this month when Lincoln’s Birthday, Val- 
entine’s Day, and Washington’s Birthday follow 
each other in quick succession. 


Help your school make the fullest possible use of its 
Mimeograph equipment. For practical suggestions 
and trained assistance, call the Mimeograph distribu- 
tor in your community, or write to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 









Versatile Mimeograph duplicators can help with 
almost all the important work schools have to do 
these war days. Model 92 is shown at left. 
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Salary Adjustments Imperative 


HE announcement by the War Labor Board on 

December 28 that it was relinquishing its dubious 
legal claim over control of the wages and salaries of 
public school, county, city and state employes removes 
the last barrier against the early adjustment of teacher, 
clerical and custodial salaries and wages to increased 
living costs. 

According to official governmental statements, pur- 
chasing power has declined 20 per cent since July 1, 
1940. Generous adjustments in wages and salaries in 
manufacturing, commercial and transportation activi- 
ties have already been made. Salaries of public school 
personnel, including elementary and secondary schools 
as well as colleges and universities, have lagged 
heavily. Salary and wage adjustments should be made 
immediately if at all possible and certainly not later 
than the beginning of the next fiscal year to avoid a 
repetition of the terrific economic depression of the 
teaching profession that took place from 1917 to 1920 
as a result of neglect. 

Boards of education and state legislatures should 
face existing conditions realistically and make these 
essential budgetary enlargements. Local communities 
have never enjoyed greater prosperity and many states 
have wiped out large depression deficits and are laying 
up reserves for the postwar period. Salaries of teach- 
ing, clerical and custodial personnel should be increased 
at least 20 per cent over 1940, 


The School’s Contribution 


FTER reading the generally ill-considered, poorly 
founded and inadequately substantiated charges 
by highly placed Army officers that the public schools 
have been weak and inefficient, it is interesting to 
read of the great value placed on the school’s con- 
tribution by a noted and disinterested civilian. In 
discussing the stability and social intelligence of the 
American people, Joseph E. Davies, former “capitalist” 
ambassador to “communistic” Russia, says (Mission 
to Moscow, p. 554): 

“We should not overlook the fact that for three gen- 
erations we have been the beneficiaries of an extraordi- 
nary public school system in this country. There is 
not a township in any county, state or territory that 
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has not a public school teaching our children the basic 
principles of Anglo-Saxon freedoms and the great 
value of the liberties we enjoy. This has been done 
also through a common language. The melting pot 
of education, habit, standard of living and American 
patriotism have done a good job. It has been a power- 
ful agent in strengthening and solidifying our public 
opinion. It has created a tensile strength in our citizen- 
ship that does not easily break.” 


Avoid Interruption 


HERE can be no question of the school’s responsi- 

bility for rendering the utmost assistance to the 
successful prosecution of the war or the educational 
value of participating in these community and national 
ventures. In addition to doing its regular job, the 
school must meet with reasonable efficiency all of the 
special responsibilities that are developing out of 
the war. 

Instruction of children and youths is an urgent war- 
as well as peace-time activity that cannot wait and 
should not be interfered with. Many of the war de- 
mands on the schools are of such nature that they 
may be just as effectively accomplished by adult 
agencies. Even under the current requirements of 
total war, there is sufficient labor in the country to 
meet needs satisfactorily without exploiting immature 
children. Labor supply may be maladjusted and poorly 
placed, but it can be made available through forgetting 
old habits and race prejudices. 

The children need protection from unnecessary inter- 
ruption of their study schedules. It is entirely possible 
to program many of these emergency activities for 
Saturdays and after school on other days. Ration days 
and the use of teacher personnel for these purposes 
may without serious difficulty be transferred to Satur- 
day and Sunday. Teacher institutes may logically be 
held on Saturday for the remainder of the war. Chil- 
dren should not be dismissed from regular class 
attendance for any purpose that may be just as well 
served through other arrangements. 

The schools must do everything they can to assist 
and expedite the war effort, but they should do this 
with the fewest possible interruptions of an already 
difficult and strained instructional program. Public 
education is in the first line of internal defense. 








Questionable Practice 


T HAS often been stated by those opposed to re- 
leased time during the school day for religious 
instruction that the public school becomes the agent 
of the church. Some schools are going further and ac- 
tually disciplining children for absence from sectarian 
religious instruction. Consider the instructions of Sept. 
18, 1942, to principals and teachers of Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“In order that the utmost efficiency might be em- 
ployed, principals are requested to see that absentee 
slips are forwarded promptly from the religious centers, 
that the absentees are properly reprimanded [italics 
ours] and that the absentee slip with reasons for the 
absence opposite the pupil’s name is returned on time 
to the religious center. Any violation of this rule should 
be brought to the attention of one of the three central 
religious offices. 

“Release time permission must never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be revoked at the request of the student or 
by any written request [italics ours], but only at the 
personal request of the parent to the principal. Any 
violation of this rule will not be tolerated.” 


Job Equity 


HE demands of war have made serious inroads on 

teaching, clerical and custodial personnel. The 
problem is twofold, involving, first, those men and 
women who have entered the armed forces either as 
soldiers or as members of auxiliary services and, sec- 
ond, those who have been attracted by the high wages 
paid in industry. Both groups expect their teaching 
positions to be held open against their return. 

The almost universal action by community boards 
of education in guaranteeing the jobs of the male per- 
sonnel in the armed forces should be heartily approved. 
To this action might also be added provision for female 
personnel who enter auxiliary services such as the 
WAVEs, the WAACs and the SPARs. These 
branches may be logically included in the fighting 
categories. Their tenure rights, or job equity where 
tenure does not prevail, should be protected. Emer- 
gency personnel to fill their positions may be contracted 
for on a specific basis with the understanding that no 
residual equities are to be built up. 

The second category presents an entirely different 
problem. Here the individual is moving from relative 
certainty in professional employment to seek the tem- 
porary higher rewards in war industry. Men and 
women teachers, clerks and custodians whose training 
and specialization make it possible for them to take 
advantage of these conditions are definitely profiting 
by the change. 

From the standpoint of total war, teaching is the 
first line of internal defense and must be considered 
just as important as working in a factory or even in 
the armed forces. There is, however, a much greater 
risk in the armed forces and assignment to them can- 
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not be considered voluntary except in the case of the 
women. 

Those teachers and other school personnel who 
desert their teaching posts for greater commercial and 
industrial rewards are in an entirely different category 
and deserve little, if any, consideration. They have left 
their colleagues with increased burden to carry on the 
great responsibility of ministering to the children. They 
expect not only to reap these special rewards during the 
emergency but to be rehired to their protected school 
positions when the inevitable postwar industrial ad- 
justment takes place. There is little merit in this 
contention and boards of education are highly justified 
in refusing them any consideration. Protection for 
those in the armed forces is desirable; the others should 
be considered permanent separations just as would 
any other resignation. 


Here’s History 
, =~ University of Oklahoma Press must be cred- 


ited with another significant contribution to the 
history of the American plains with the publication of 
Edward Everett Dale’s “Cow Country.” Along with 
J. Frank Dobie, the author is an outstanding authority 
on internal American history. His latest book is simply 
but effectively written and guaranteed to hold the 
interest of the adult as well as the juvenile. It deserves 
a place in the history section of every high school 
library. 


Are Teachers Necessary? 


N A recently published directive to local Selective 

Service boards Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey defines 
educational services that the Army considers essential 
to the immediate war effort and subject to deferred 
classification. The list includes certain phases of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, administrators gen- 
erally and certain special types of college and university 
teachers. Practically every area of effort is included 
except law and professional education. Since this 
omission was intentional, the unmistakable implication 
of this directive is that while administrators and some 
types of teachers are essential personnel, those who 
train the teachers are not. 

Since public schools require approximately 22,000 
new teachers annually for new positions and replace- 
ments, it is essential that adequate provision be made 
for the training of these persons. If professional schools 
and colleges of education are drained of their highly 
skilled staffs, it will become increasingly difficult to 
carry on training programs. The Army might just as 
well say that teaching is a nonessential war-time activity 
if it makes no provision for the deferred classification 
of those whose job consists of training the teachers. 
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RICHARD WELLING 
Master Teacher 


| gerwwes WELLING’S life 
might be described as the birth 
and growth of an idea, which had its 
roots in a great ideal: better govern- 
ment through better citizens.* 

This sturdy and worthy descendant of Roger Williams 
and Nathaniel Greene came to New York City fresh 
from Harvard Law School in 1882, just ten years after 
the scandals of the Tweed gang had rocked New York. 
With some of his classmates, including the redoubtable 
Theodore Roosevelt, he looked on city government and 
found it bad. Then followed sixty long years of valiant 
fighting, in which Richard Welling sought no personal 
rewards or honors but merely the chance to serve. He 
was largely instrumental in securing civil service reform, 
election reforms, the adoption of the Australian ballot, 
the separation of municipal from state elections and the 
short municipal ballot. 

These achievements might have satisfied an ordinary 
individual, but not this doughty crusader with the shin- 
ing vision of more nearly perfect self-government as his 
life’s quest. He practiced law assiduously enough to 
make a living, had Henry Stimson teach him to saddle 
a cavalry horse, served in the Navy during the Spanish- 
American War and, at 60, was commissioned comman- 
dant of Montauk Point Base by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Here he introduced self-government, which almost made 
the Annapolis boys lose their old school ties. 

The longer he labored for civic reforms the more 
firmly he became convinced that the only way good 
citizens could be developed was through teaching the 
dynamics of practical government in our public schools. 
Charles W. Eliot allowed him to talk about self-govern- 
ment before the National Education Association in 1903. 
He drew a lot of fan mail but little action except in 
New York from master teachers like William McAn- 
drew, Oswald Schlocklow, Adeline Simpson and Edwin 
Goldwasser—all pioneers in student self-government. As 
a result of their suggestions, he organized the National 
Self-Government Committee in 1904, an organization 


*Welling, Richard, As the Twig Is Bent. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1942. 
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that must be given chief credit for 
the national growth of this signifi- 
cant educational movement. Rich- 
ard Welling did not invent the idea 
of student self-government. He 
merely studied the works of Aristotle, de Feltre, Cath- 
erine Beecher, Bronson Alcott, John MacMullen and 
William R. George, accepted them himself and enlarged 
upon them with a proselyting fervor that slowly wore 
away opposition. 

The early rebuffs Richard Welling met are typical. 
New York teachers called him “visionary,” “impracti- 
cal,” just an “interfering layman” who could not appre- 
ciate “curricular demands.” It was the experience of 
Horace Mann, another layman, with the Boston school- 
masters all over again. Tiring of these rebuffs, Richard 
Welling finally went to New York University afternoons 
and evenings for two years, acquired a Master of Peda- 
gogy degree and then taught evenings in an East Side 
school for experience. This achievement turned aside 
at least the “you-are-not-one-of-us” criticism. 

Patience, persistence and common sense will finally 
dent even the toughest bureaucratic armor. Fifty years 
after he began to advocate the substitution of self- 
government for catechismic civics in our secondary 
schools, Richard Welling has the pleasure of knowing 
that his efforts are bearing rich fruit. More than 5000 
high school principals and teachers are now active pro- 
ponents of teaching politics as the art of good govern- 
ment through student self-government. 

Public education owes much to Richard Welling for 
his enthusiasm and his patience. His has been a life 
of unselfish public service (he never seemed to find 
enough free time to marry) devoted always, in the 
larger sense, to good teaching. For his significant 
achievements, he merits the highest of honors—being 
acknowledged MASTER TEACHER. It is to be hoped 
that thousands of teachers beyond the sound of his voice 
will find time to read his book, which is a brief account 
of a crowded life and a significant one. 


— ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 
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Make Your Figh School 
YEARBOOK 


a real asset in 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


THOMAS W. WATKINS 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF COOPERSBURG, PA. 
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ANGEL VOICES - Girls' Chorus trains younger singers for later roles. 








TYPICAL PAGE FROM COOPERSBURG "ANNUAL" 
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HE high school annual or year- 

book has become an increasing 
problem to administrators. A rising 
spiral of costs for printing, engrav- 
ing, photography and art work has 
been produced through competition 
among schools for association awards 
and prizes as well as by competition 
among the commercial agents bid- 
ding for the chance to produce an 
elaborate book. The growing ex- 
pense has exceeded activity budgets 
in many cases, necessitating both 
money making campaigns and the 
sale of advertising to the sometimes 
unwilling business and_ industrial 
supporters of the community’s 
schools. 

Experience as a newspaper man, 
a student officer of a college year- 
book and an adviser to a small school 
yearbook staff has convinced me that 
the traditional yearbook, stereotyped 
in pattern, is a poor public relations 
medium. Such a project should re- 
flect the whole life of the school. 
It should be largely the work of 
pupils, not of commercial agencies, 
and should utilize to the utmost 
existing school facilities for publica- 
tion. Production cost should be with- 
in reach of the school or sponsoring 
group. In addition, the yearbook 
should have reader interest for 
parents and pupils throughout the 
school as well as for the senior class. 

Coopersburg’s first experiment 
with an annual publication reflect- 
ing these opinions was made in 
1941. For the sake of brevity it may 
be said that it was launched for the 
purpose of educating pupils to the 
viewpoint that originality is possi- 
ble when an entirely fresh outlook 
is established before a job is started. 
In 1942, therefore, with a slight 
background of new thought, pupils 
turned automatically to a_publica- 
tion that would be distinctively their 
own. 

Our school system at Coopers- 
burg, Pa., is small. Its 1941-42 en- 
rollment in grades 7 through 12 was 
153. As assets in the new publishing 
venture it had a meager photographic 
darkroom, a secondhand 34% by 4% 
inch press photographer’s type of 
camera, a small self-focus enlarger, 
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approximately $250 in sight for a 
budget and two pupils trained the 
previous year in photographic devel- 
opment and enlargement. 

Following organization of the staff, 
plans were laid to build its work 
about the most popular of the cur- 
rent periodicals in the school library 
—Life magazine With permission 
for the imitation obtained from the 
publishers, the staff went to work. 

Estimated costs meant that type- 
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"All good things come in 
small packages is a well- 
known proverb, Right here is 
one good example. Although 
he is small---about 5'5",-— 
Ed takes his place easily 
as a leader among boys. 

Eddie was born in Allen- 


town, but moved to Coopers- 


SENIOR'S 


years. Although he looks lazy 
and tired, he is very active 
and full of life in sports ac- 
tivities. Every morning at 6:30 
you will find him distributing 
his newspapers. After that the 
daily school grind. His father 
owns the town's only “drug” 


store, and there Eddie is often 


found behind the counter where 
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Ed finds relaxation in mo- 

vies and sports. He plays 

any sport well, but excels 
in basketball. For two years 
he has been our star guard 
and he played hard, bang-up 
games everytime. As an ar- 
dent moviegoer, he sometimes 
sees five pictures a week, 


He is fond of “cokes,"ham- 








‘ . burg and has gone to this 
written material would have to be 


reproduced in the work. Further- 
more, photo-offset reproduction of- 
fered itself as the most economical 
method of printing. 

Pictures were agreed upon as the 
story-telling agents for the annual. 
It was also agreed that all pictures 
should have some or all of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) they 
should show action; (2) they should 
be topical; (3) they should actually 
tell the story; (4) they should be 
related, step by step, to the objec- 
tive being sought. 

The production of a pictorial year- 
book, regardless of size, is no job 
for the weak hearted. Pupils, work- 
ing upon their own ideas, will lead 


he caters to people's needs. burgers, ice-cream, and 








school for all of his twelve 








EARLY BIRD = Kenny Miller, fellow 
carrier, tries to rouse Ed in 
time for his morning paper route. 


ON THE JOB = Neatly folded, papers 
are sent sailing up to doorsteps. 
Ed's dad handles all papers. 


the way. Advisers will discover that 
pride in creation will necessitate little 
beyond sensible guiding. So it was 
with our 1942 yearbook! 

Every picture, with the exception 
of 10, was taken, developed and en- 
larged within the school itself. All 
the pages were planned, arranged 
and placed by the student staff. Even 
the advertising was planned, sold, 
typed and placed by pupils. 

Evidences of success in the venture 
were found in that the community’s 
demand for copies of the finished 
booklet of 52 pages far exceeded our 
supply. 

Could participating pupils fail to 
grow when engaged in work that 
brought them such praise? Their 
1942 yearbook will always be pre- 
cious to them, not only because it 
will bring back memories of school 
years but also because their ideas, 
their plans and, finally, their earnest 
work are contained in its pages. 


DEFENSE IN CLASSROOMS 





PUPILS TOOK THEIR OWN PICTURES, PLANNED THE LAYOUTS 
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Interschool SPORTS 


SHOULD INTERSCHOOL AND INTERDISTRICT 
CHAMPIONSHIPS BE DEFERRED FOR THE 


DURATION AND SUPPLANTED BY 


IN- 


CREASED PHYSICAL EXERCISE AND HARD- 
ENING PROGRAMS FOR ALL OUR YOUTHS? 


HERE is no debate here. Trans- 

portatien is not available for an 
interschool schedule; therefore it 
must be dropped. This is a blessing 
in disguise because more attention 
will be given to all pupils — some- 
thing that educators have been call- 
ing for for years—Watter C. Woon, 
principal of high school, Benning- 
ton, Vt. 


RESENT times indicate that all 

athletic games should be ar- 
ranged to conform with regulations 
that have existed in the past together 
with those that have been and prob- 
ably will be imposed by state and 
federal authorities. For example, | 
believe that all games, because of 
transportation difficulties, should be 
played as close to home as possible. 
That may mean that some schools 
will be expected to play out of their 
class for some games in the schedule. 
Let the program of athletics be con- 
tinued for its educative value. There 
is no other excuse for its place in the 
school curriculum.—Evan E. Jones, 
superintendent of schools, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


AM reluctant to subscribe to the 

policy of eliminating interdistrict 
play of sports among high schools 
for the duration. I do think that we 
should use our program of physical 
education as a hardening program 
for all youth. Physical exercises for 
all can well be in addition to football 
and basketball. 

Sports furnish opportunities not 
found in academics to mold char- 
acter and instill democratic prin- 
ciples. Through sports boys learn 
cooperation, generalship, how to win 
and to lose and still respect their 
opponents. In time of war they are 
morale builders for the student body, 
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as well as for the people of the city. 
They furnish the cleanest entertain- 
ment we have. 

While the question of transporta- 
tion is eminent, it is not unsur- 
mountable. On the same evening 
that our school bus transported a 
football team to a neighboring city, 
a truck loaded with whisky and 
traveling in the opposite direction 
slid off a mountain road and crashed. 

We should be consistent—as long 
as there are plenty of tires for trans- 
portation of liquor, there should be 
tires for the transportation of pupils 
who take part in morale building 
sports.—LoweLi W. JoHNsoN, super- 
intendent of schools, District 1, Butte, 
Mont. 


S I see it, this is the conclusion 
A of the whole matter: continue 
interscholastic athletics in those 
schools that can arrange schedules 
without violating the government’s 
transportation regulations; in schools 
where this is not possible, emphasize 
intra-mural athletics and other activi- 
ties that will contribute to a sound 
physical fitness program. 

In our own schools we have 
planned a schedule of interscholastic 
contests with neighboring schools 
that does not create any transporta- 
tion problems. We have also set up 
a greatly enlarged physical fitness 
program in which every normal boy 
is required to participate. —P. C. 
BuNN, superintendent of schools, 
Lorain, Ohio. 


ARTICIPATION in interschool 

and interdistrict championships 
should be deferred for the duration 
of the war. Today there is need for 
placing all our energies upon the 
physical fitness and the health pro- 
gram for all pupils in our schools. 


It has always been our policy to see 
that there is an adequate health edu- 
cation program which includes oral, 
physical and mental hygiene, correc- 
tion of physical defects, prevention of 
disease and a variety of sports and 
recreation that will stimulate the de- 
velopment of every pupil. 

Today there is need for a type of 
training that will make boys better 
soldiers. This includes formal 
calisthenics, marching, commando 
obstacle races and military tactics. 
Recent Army surveys show that 
much more attention must be given 
to such a program.— Raymonp C. 
Burpick, superintendent of schools, 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 


UR armed forces want hard 

men and women now! Hard- 
ness cannot be achieved unless one 
is healthy and one cannot be healthy 
unless he has been given an oppor- 
tunity to practice health and_par- 
ticipate in a well-rounded health 
program. 

Since only a few are concerned in 
athletic programs affecting inter- 
school and interdistrict champion- 
ships, these activities should be de- 
ferred for the duration in order to 
increase the physical fitness program 
for all. Our school system is doing 
the following to meet this: 

1. Requesting the schools to re- 
evaluate and to modify their pro- 
grams and courses to prepare youth 
for induction and industry. 

2. Increasing the instructional, 
intra-mural and interscholastic pro- 
gram. 

3. Increasing the number of 
periods per week for physical edu- 
cation, 

4. Adapting activities to individ- 
ual needs. 

5. Ascertaining types of activities 
based on medical examinations. 

6. Correcting defects. 

7. Emphasizing community 
health (communicable diseases). 

8. Studying proper nutrition 
(home economics). 

9. Increasing guidance. 

10. Offering safety education 
(first aid).—C. A. Preston, principal, 
Boyd Junior High School, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 
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ONCERN over the present 

trend toward curtailing educa- 
tion with a view to taking children 
from school to become part of the 
nation’s labor force is occupying edu- 
cators and citizen groups all over the 
country. 

Since the beginning of the national 
defense program, many thousands of 
high school boys and girls have been 
recruited to enter war industries or 
to take the place of older workers in 
mercantile and service industries. 
More than twice as many boys and 
girls between 14 and 18 years of age 
went to work in 1941 as in 1940. 

For 1942 when the figures are all 
in, the number will again double. 
The United States Census, on the 
basis of current sample surveys, re- 
ports that the return of young per- 
sons to school after vacation em- 
ployment was distinctly smaller last 
September than the previous year 
because of high wage inducements 
and the tendency of industry and 
agriculture to retain young workers 
as replacements for men entering the 
armed forces or going into industry. 

Last fall the opening of schools 
was deferred in widespread areas to 
permit pupils to harvest fruits and 
vegetables. Where schools opened at 
the usual time, many children were 
excused for farm work. In a few 
states a limit is set by law to the 
period for which such excuses may 
be allowed; in others there is no 
limitation. Other curtailments of the 
school program are being put into 
effect. Programs of half-day school 
sessions are planned which allow 
pupils to work not only part-time but 
fulltime shifts in industry. Early 
closing hours are established. Sat- 
urday and holiday vacations are to 
be eliminated. 

Some of this recruitment of school 
children has been on the basis that 
the “work would be made up,” but 
there has been little evidence of pub- 
lic concern as to how this can be 
done and what will be the final ef- 
fect on the education of the children. 
“When the harvest is over” meant, 
in some localities, the middle of No- 
vember. Next, however, came a call 
for young people to work in stores 
to “help in the Christmas rush.” The 
problem of a shortage of fuel oil, at 
least in some areas, gives rise to seri- 
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ous possibilities of closing schools 
during one or two winter months. 
In the spring, harvesting of early 
crops in the South and planting and 
cultivation of truck crops in the 
North will again call for school 
children. 

There is no doubt that to some 
extent emergency use of these chil- 
dren has been necessary to save the 
crops or to do other essential work. 
But many children have been em- 
ployed without determining whether 
their services were actually needed 
or whether they were merely desired 
as a cheap labor supply. 

Unconsidered and nonessential de- 
pletion of schools for full-time or 


part-time workers is a matter of seri- 
ous concern to the whole public. 
Draft board reports of hundreds of 
thousands of young men unequipped 
to enter the armed forces because of 
elementary educational deficiencies 
indicate the need for greater empha- 
sis on education. According to the 
1940 census, the average educational 
level of the population 25 years of 
age and over was only a little over 
the eighth grade, and one out of 
every seven of this adult population 
had had less than five years of 
schooling. Gross inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity still prevail in 
this democracy—inequalities result- 
ing from economic, racial and cul- 
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tural discriminations and disabilities. 

Among the most encouraging de- 
velopments of the past quarter cen- 
tury have been the wide extension of 
education beyond the elementary 
grades and a progressive realization 
of the value of that education in the 
development of democratic processes 
in this country. The number of 
children attending secondary schools 
nearly trebled between 1920 and 
1938. In 1920, 17 per cent of the pop- 
ulation 17 years of age was gradu- 
ated from high school; in 1938, 46 
per cent. Among the population 21 
years of age, the college graduates 
increased in the same period from 3 
per cent to 7 per cent. Yet large 
numbers of children under 16 years 
of age are still not attending school. 


Priorities Are Due Education 


According to the federal census, 
only 90 per cent of the children 14 
and 15 years of age were attending 
school in March 1940 and 5 per cent 
of those between 7 and 14 years of 
age were not in school. Among the 
rural farm children an average of 9 
per cent of those between 7 and 14 
years of age and 18 per cent of those 
14 and 15 years old were not in 
school. Many of these children un- 
der 16 not in school were at work. 

Because this is a total war and be- 
cause the demands of both the strug- 
gle and the victory must be viewed 
as a whole, it is important that we 
see clearly and place emphasis on 
the priorities rightfully due educa- 
tion. Lack of such vision tends to 
increase indiscriminate and unwise 
demands for child labor and to place 
the schools in the position of being 
merely a labor reservoir that can be 
dipped into more easily than any 
other. 

More depends tomorrow upon to- 
day’s youths than upon the boys and 
girls of any previous generation. 
What they accomplish will depend 
upon the opportunity given them 
now. It is the school that is re- 
sponsible for furnishing the more 
intelligent and better trained soldiers 
and workers that are needed in the 
all-out effort for victory—victory in 
the war and in the peace. 

It is true that school instruction 
must be and is being geared to the 
science of war. High schools must 
prepare boys for technical posts in 
the armed forces and must train girls 
to replace men who have been called 
to the colors from farms, factories, 
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stores and offices; there must be a 
new emphasis on programs of phys- 
ical fitness; to meet Army and Navy 
technical needs, there must be re- 
visions of mathematics and science 
content to transfer mathematical and 
scientific learning to practical situa- 
tions. 

In this emphasis on the need for 
specialized technical training, how- 
ever necessary, the: value of other 
aspects of education in the prepara- 
tion of youths both for intelligent 
citizenship and for long run efh- 
ciency as workers must not be over- 
looked. These values have been 
stressed by the committee on educa- 
tion and training appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor, at the request 
of the National Conference on Labor 
Legislation meeting in 1940, to con- 
sider the problems of education and 
training as related to the interests 
of wage earners. Its report* points 
out the serious need for widening 


*Report of the Committee on Education 
and Training, Eighth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation, Nov. 14, 1941. 


educational opportunity as to both 
the extent and the quality of school 
programs throughout the nation and 
recommends that greater emphasis in 
school training of young persons for 
occupational life be placed upon a 
general education that will enable 
them to participate effectively in a 
democratic society. 

Even in war time man does not 
live by bread alone. To maintain a 
democratic and efficient civilian econ- 
omy during the war and to lay the 
foundation for achieving a postwar 
reconstruction worthy of our democ- 
racy, educated men and women are 
vitally needed. The withdrawal of 
pupils from school before they are 
prepared to render their best service 
is a handicap to the nation’s strength. 
The survival of democracy is de- 
pendent upon the intelligence and 
character of the citizens that rule it 
—upon a type of intelligence and 
character that can be developed only 
through a broad foundation of gen- 
eral education available to every 
child and young person. 





War Program of 


be EQUIP young citizens to fol- 
low the strategy of the war, to 
plan intelligently for peace and to 
understand the world-wide setting 
of modern life, the National Council 
for the Social Studies urges: 

1. That world history and modern 
history courses give special attention 
to the background and status of 
China, India, Russia and Britain. 

2. That special units on Canada 
and the Latin-American peoples be 
included in social studies courses, 
especially in grades 4 to 9. 

3. That courses in American his- 
tory and civics give special attention 
to minority groups. 

4. That imperialism, colonialism 
the protection of minorities and the 
elevation of depressed groups be re- 
examined with reference to needs of 
the immediate future. 

The basic importance of geography 
is evident as the war daily calls our 
attention to new, far-flung battle 
fronts. At least a full year of system- 
atic study of social geography, closely 
related to other social-studies courses, 
and preferably to precede the study 


Civic Education 


of world history, is proposed by the 
council as a requirement for all sec- 
ondary school pupils. 

The economic tasks and impacts of 
war and reconstruction need to be- 
come important parts of social studies 
curriculums; conservation, rationing, 
price control and the complex prob- 
lems of effective mobilization and 
wise use of total manpower in a war 
economy should be required topics. 

Finally, the council recommends 
that in studying programs and prin- 
ciples for postwar reconstruction all 
history study, especially in the senior 
high school, give increased attention 
to society’s attempts at international 
organization, to an analysis of nation- 
alism, national sovereignty and the 
limitations imposed on sovereignty 
by international cooperation, and also 
to the origins and development of 
fascist movements following the first 
World War in order that similar de- 
velopments can be avoided or 
checked after the current crisis— 
Witpur F. Murra, executive secre- 
tary, National Council for the Soctal 
Studies. 
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Whats WRONG with 
School HEALTH Work? 


DOROTHY B. NYSWANDER 


DIRECTOR OF DISTRICT HEALTH EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION 


CHOOL health work is being 

“picked. on.” For some time it 
has been a favorite subject for ham- 
mering. When health department 
budgets are cut, the tuberculosis pro- 
gram remains untouched and no one 
wants to hamper the infant hygiene 
work. When boards of education 
must reduce services, writing, read- 
ing and arithmetic go on as usual. 
The first victim in either setup is 
school health. 

Is school health work itself really 
less important than tuberculosis con- 
trol or the three R’s? If so, adminis- 
trators are doing the sensible thing 
when they place schocl health as 
relatively less important than these 
other health and educational activi- 
ties. 

While some authorities are not 
willing to agree that school health 
work, properly done, is less impor- 
tant than some other health pro- 
grams, it is admittedly less dramatic. 
It is true that few people die and few 
go on living because of a school 
health program. The school-age 
child has the lowest mortality of any 
age group. The number of children 
who obtained eye glasses, who went 
to the dentist or who successfully met 
definite athletic standards cannot be 
related to a declining death rate. 
There’s the rub. 


Objectives Not Clear-Cut 


The method of procedure in school 
health work is more open to criticism 
than is that of other health programs 
or curricular subjects. With this as 
a premise the weak points of the 
usual school health work are consid- 
ered in an effort to render service to 
the field as a whole. 

In the first place, the school health 
program is exceedingly difficult to 
identify. It doesn’t have the same 
characteristics in any two localities. 
This isn’t equally true of the infant 
care program or the teaching of read- 
ing. The objectives of health work 
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in schools do not seem to be clear- 
cut. For this reason nurses, teachers 
and doctors do not always seem to 
know why they are doing what they 
are doing—and each town and coun- 
ty is doing something different. 

It has been said that the primary 
purpose of health work among 
school children is its educational 
value. But practice does not show it. 
Such things as hasty medical inspec- 
tions, futile dental examinations 
which fail to bring needed dental 
care, dictatorial morning inspections, 
scrimpy lunch periods and formal- 
ized classroom teaching of health 
unrelated to a child’s daily experi- 
ence have little positive educational 
value. In addition, first aid, medical 
and dental care, school feeding and 
other health facilities may be so set 
up that children and parents are 
having the services done to and for 
them; the experiences are not being 
used to teach people to do for them- 
selves. In fact, this sort of a program 
may be teaching the very opposite of 
the proper attitudes and habits. 

The school health program suffers, 
too, from its “sacred cows.” “We 
always have done it this way” is a 
first-class handicap to any program. 
Many procedures based on outmoded 


needs or theory still remain. It took 
a long time to stop fumigating 
schoolrooms even after the practice 
was shown to be futile. Today, for 
example, few experts believe the time 
and effort spent by nurses and physi- 
cians in readmitting children who 
have been absent for two or three 
days is an effective use of their time. 
But the practice continues. 


"Cow" of a Different Color 


Another “cow” of a different color 
is the maintenance of professional 
prerogatives in school health work. 
A program that is going to do the 
job calls for a division of tasks among 
all school personnel. The only cri- 
terion is—who can do it best? If 
better protection and better education 
of children call for the teacher’s as- 
suming tasks formerly performed by 
doctor and nurse—and she does them 
just as well or better—then these 
tasks should become part of her con- 
tribution. “Sacred cows” are inimical 
to purposeful work. 

These are a few of the difficulties 
with school health work. What is 
needed is courage to weed out a lot 
of hackneyed practices, to join in a 
well-planned community health pro- 
gram and to adopt a health program 
that can be defended by both the 
community and the functioning staff. 
When this is being done, time spent 
in writing about “what’s wrong” can 
be used to better advantage in dem- 
onstrating why the school health 
program is right.* 


*The department of health and the board 
of education of New York City have just com- 
pleted a four year study on the basis of which 
the school health program has been revised. 
The studies, with their recommendations for 
policies and procedures, are published by the 
Commonwealth Fund (New York City) in the 
book, Solving School Health Problems—the 
Astoria School Health Study, by Dorothy B. 
Nyswander, Ph.D. Pp. 394. $2. 

A recent study of a state school health pro- 
gram is that by C.-E.A. Winslow, The School 
Health Program—Report of the Regent’s In- 
quiry. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. Pp. 120. 1938. 
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Education takes a back seat in 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


CHESTER F. MILLER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, SAGINAW, MICH. 


ERTAIN forces in education 
today are looking backward; 
other forces are looking forward, 
and still others are just resigned to 
face despairingly an uncertain future. 
It is evident that we cannot go 
into the postwar period looking 
back to something that is never 
going to be reconstructed. We 
came out of the last world war 
without a permanent and construc- 
tive program and without the nec- 
essary courage and determination 
to build on the fruits of victory. 
Again we are not profiting by our 
previous experience. Where formerly 
our democratic society has been con- 
tent to accept the opinion of educa- 
tors or tradition as a basis for beliefs 
and actions, it now is demanding 
convincing proof before accepting 
proposed theories and practices. 
Education, more than ever before, 
must develop new educational serv- 
ices as a form of adjustment to the 
requirements of society. No longer 
can the school administrator bury his 
shortcomings in tradition and solve 
his problems by intuition and guess- 
work. 


Master Plan May Be Modified 


The war is neither an excuse for 
careless planning nor a reason for 
delaying long-range planning. Some 
think postwar planning is merely a 
systematic contemplation of future 
Utopias. Others think planning ter- 
minates when the original plan is 
drafted. It is true that plans made 
during the war period will need 
more flexibility and more frequent 
adjustment and revision. 

The master plan and the long- 
range plan must be followed with 
critical reappraisal, modification and 
adjustment from day to day. It even 
implies the scheduling of activities 
and changes to satisfy the critical 
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demands of the day. Less time is lost 
in adjusting a plan, a policy or a 
schedule than is lost in tackling a 
problem without a plan. The real 
time-consumer is the unplanned, un- 
scheduled school program. 

After this war the public will no 
doubt demand a program of educa- 
tion that meets the needs of a more 
scientific civilization. Unless the 
leaders in education have carefully 
planned a convincing program which 
they can justify as acceptable to a 
more critical public, there may be 
many divisions in education. Mil- 
lions of young men, returning from 
the war trained and geared to the 
most efficient machines science and 
engineering skill can provide, will 
not be interested in building a drab 
social order. 


No Blueprinting Schoolmen 


No educational leadership can win 
or deserve the confidence of such 
men unless it has a blueprint for the 
future so clear and so sound that 
men understand it and greatly de- 
sire to see it transplanted into a pro- 
gram of action. There are those in 
education who say we should not 
plan now but wait until we know 
the outcome of the war. To wait 
means hastily drawn plans and wish- 
ful sighing for a return to normalcy 
that is not real. 

When the war ends, billions of war 
expenditures must be diverted to 
peace channels. Thirty million work- 
ers must be reorganized and re- 
trained for the tasks of peace. The 
vast dislocations of men, materials 
and capital will create problems that 
will challenge any school organiza- 
tion unprepared to meet them. Mil- 
lions of children will return to school 
and millions of adults will demand 
retraining. Yet we lag, while other 
groups who never did much long- 


range planning are blueprinting 
every state, city, county and rural 
district in the nation. 

As a member of the Michigan 
State Planning Commission, I first 
began to realize the great extent of 
postwar planning now under way. 
To my surprise I found that more 
than 40 states now have planning 
commissions actively at work on 
postwar planning. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an ex- 
tensive postwar planning program. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has 
created an inter-bureau coordinating 
committee on post-defense programs 
with representatives from the various 
agencies within the department. He 
has also created nine regional com- 
missions throughout the United 
States to serve as a link with state 
and local planning bodies. 

These committees will develop a 
shelf of public works projects in 
rural areas—soil conservation, flood 
control and reforestation. As part of 
that program, an experimental rural 
health program has been approved 
with the purpose of raising the level 
of rural medical service after the war. 

The Public Roads Administration 
is at work on inter-regional highway 
studies. The administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, in July 
1941, appointed an inter-agency com- 
mittee on long-range planning for 
the development of community serv- 
ices. The Department of State, the 
Board of Economic Warfare and the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs are agencies primarily con- 
cerned with international postwar 
collaboration. Great Britain has es- 
tablished a central planning author- 
ity and has named a minister of 
works and planning. 


Other Groups Will Take Over 


After reading the assignments of 
the few commissions mentioned and 
many others, one is impressed by the 
small place that education has in this 
planning. With this extensive pro- 
gram under government direction, 
there is a possibility that other than 
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educational groups may shape the 
program of education if we do not 
soon get busy. Programs, federally 
financed and competitive to local 
educational programs, may find favor 
in every community if local educa- 
tional planning is not coordinated 
with the plans of other agencies of 
government. 

It is true that the Public Works 
Reserve has asked schools to submit 
plans for a six year program. Any- 
one who has studied the plans sub- 
mitted can readily detect that many 
were submitted without a local sur- 
vey or a planned program of educa- 
tion. Many were an indictment to 
the charge that too many of those 
responsible for schools do not ap- 
proach their problems as executives 
of big corporations. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has done an admirable piece of 
work in creating an awareness of the 
problems that confront the profes- 
sion. The next step is planning a 
curriculum to meet postwar needs 
and a building program to house the 
needs. Anyone attempting to visual- 
ize the school plant of the future 
can well forget much that was con- 
sidered adequate in the past. 


National Planning Agency Needed 


Any thinking person must know 
that the federal government will 
launch a program of plant construc- 
tion during the postwar period of 
extensive reorganization of indus- 
tries, areas and interests of many 
kinds. When the large bank of pub- 
lic works, fully planned, blueprinted 
and justified in the eyes of the public, 
is presented, the schools without a 
completely planned program and not 
included therein will receive little 
consideration. 

The financial burdens of the war 
will compel efficiency and economy 
in school expenditures. Improved 
roads and means of rapid transporta- 
tion will justify the reorganization 
of school districts along social lines. 
School administrators must be armed 
with a plan or other groups will 
plan for them. The use of our spe- 
cial skills in scientific and specialized 
investigation has already contributed 
much to the war effort. 

What we need most, on a nation- 
wide basis, is some educational 
agency to accept the responsibility 
assumed by those in other depart- 
ments of government service to give 
direction and provide necessary co- 
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To High School Principals 


FRANCES B. CHASE 


ENGLISH TEACHER, CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT 


Unlock your senior high schools! 


You men, who are custodians 
Of the souls of all the youth, 


Posterity of the World which fights today. 


Unlock your senior high schools! 


You men, who sometimes worr 


Over how many chairs shall be placed in which room, 
Or how tradesmen shall deliver samples to departments, 
Or janitors keep shades at half mast, now, 


With daylight savings and all. 


Unlock your senior high schools! 

You men upon whom we depend for progress; 
You who we acclaim have the stronger 
Masculine power to wield and command! 


Unlock your senior high schools! 

Unlock them to the CLAssRooM TEACHER’S METHODS! 
Some pry hopelessly, instilled with culture 

And philosophies since ancient Greek tradition, 
With training, too, from arsenals of knowledge 
From normals, colleges, universities! 

It may be seen, also, upon credentials 


That all have native ability. 
Have youth, too, good men. 
If not all, in years 

Have retained youth’s spirit 


Through effortful solving of increasing problems 
Or, mayhap, appreciation of the spirit of youth about. 


Unlock your senior high schools! 


Let not thwarted picketers 


Blind with administrative banners 

The great citadel of our NATION’s scHoots! 

We tremble and cringe at the placards— 

“Unsatisfactory ratings”; “In tine, Teacher!” 

We are nerveless from petty haggling, trickery, tattling, spying, 
Leading to revelations too horrible for you to comprehend! 


COOPERATION ? 


Jesus tried to cooperate, and so did Socrates, 
Patrick Henry said, “Give me Liberty!” 


And America - - - - did not 


die. 





ordination of educational planning— 
locally, regionally and nationally. 
As individuals, we are better pre- 
pared to bring together in each com- 
munity available facts and sound 
judgments to outline the directions 
and forms of educational and com- 
munity development. When proper- 


ly directed, school administrators can 
better organize and shape the 
thoughts and programs of local, state 
and federal officials and of citizens 
and civic groups toward the con- 
tinuous improvement of an adequate 
educational program to meet postwar 
conditions. 
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Federal Control Creeps On 


N GENERAL, people are aware 

of the creeping pattern of the 
ambitions of federal educational per- 
sonnel. But plans already perfected 
for the extension of advisory and 
administrative services (which the 
management of vocational education 
has made execrable to many) will 
disturb thoughtful citizens. 

Application for funds has been 
made for setting up a nationwide 
regional organization with full-time 
Office of Education representatives 
in each of 12 regions. At this writing 
no allotment of funds has been ap- 
proved by the government. When it 
is, there will be a full-blown system 
of educational satrapies and _ the 
American tradition of state and local 
educational administration will sus- 
tain another body blow. 


Not Published in Original Form 


Five years ago (October 1937), a 
so-called confidential memorandum 
entitled “The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Public Education” 
was issued by the government as 
“Staff Study No. 2” of the Advisory 
Committee on Education, prepared 
by W. D. Cocking, then dean of 
education at the University of 
Georgia. Doctor Cocking was em- 
ployed during 1941-42 in the research 
division of the Federal Security 
Agency, under whose direction the 
Office of Education operates. 

About 20 per cent of this 162 page 
mimeographed report is devoted to 
the subject of improving the Amer- 
ican educational program in general, 
with considerable specific attention 
to planning activities. The heart of 
this treatment is the recommendation 
for regional planning boards. 

This report was never published 
in its original form for general dis- 
tribution. After a complete overhaul- 
ing and revision it was issued in 1938 
as “Staff Study No. 2” with the orig- 
inal title, under the authorship of 
Cocking and C. H. Gilmore. In this 
published document there is not one 
word about planning activities for 
the future. The report confines itself 
to a historical analysis of the past and 
to a factual presentation of the cur- 
rent administration and organization 
of American education. The empha- 
sis is laid upon state administration 
rather than upon the amplification 
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The death rate of emergency enterprises is low 
and it is a safe bet that the regional offices 
planned by the U. S. Office of Education will be- 
come permanent if the requested funds for the 12 
full-time regional representatives are allotted 


CALVIN GRIEDER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


of federal activity and control in edu- 
cation that characterizes the original 
document. 

Nothing in this article is intended 
to deny the propriety of federal agen- 
cies to administer certain federal edu- 
cational enterprises. But it is argued 
that an extension of federal influence 
over the educational activities of the 
states as contemplated in the U. S. 
Office of Education plans for re- 
gional organization is a dangerous 
and unwarranted arrogation of pow- 
ers. Nor does the writer deny the 
propriety or necessity of taking un- 
usual measures to deal with emer- 
gency conditions associated with the 
war. The plans for regional organ- 
ization, however, are not particu- 
larly related to the war; they repre- 
sent a lasting change in organization. 


Shady Past Is Indicated 


The original document referred to 
above is a puzzler. The author tries 
to present a denial that federal sup- 
port and control are either theoreti- 
cally or practically related. But there 
is also a 20 page discourse on the 
shady past history of federal control. 
Witness these excerpts: 

“Federal interference in selection 
is usually assumed to be in the inter- 
ests of better qualified personnel, but 
it might well be used to break down 
standards set by the state.” (p. 123) 

“Control in federal aid statutes 
have [sic] developed through accre- 
tion. As a new control was found 
necessary in one statute, it was usu- 
ally carried forward and made part 
of all subsequent laws. An analysis 
of the Social Security Act passed in 
1935, the most recent addition to the 
federal aid program, shows that, 


either by the terms of the statute or 
by broad powers granted to the ad- 
ministrative agency, the board had 
detailed controls over the operation 
of state agencies.” (pp. 123-4) 

“Federal administrative officers 
have often importuned Congress to 
give them authority to control state 
agencies which were spending fed- 
eral funds.” (p. 130) 

“Various possibilities exist in the 
initiation of a plan for a federal- 
state program. It may be largely dic- 
tated by the federal administrator, 
as in vocational education, or it may 
be the product of joint consideration, 
as is found in agricultural extension.” 

“The whole idea of a state plan 
subject to approval by the federal 
government may or may not mean 
federal domination, although it is 
likely to result in extreme control.” 
(p. 118) .. . “While it is true that 
the joint planning idea has not been 
written into legislation, there is every 
reason to believe that with the ex- 
perience of past relationships to 
guide, the device of joint planning 
can be developed and through its use 
the evils of control can be largely 
eliminated.” (p. 118) 


Does Not Mince Words 
The published report of 1938 does 


not mince words at all when the 
matter of federal control is at issue. 
“The federal government in connec- 
tion with its various programs of aid 
for education issues orders to the 
states.” (p. 117) “A plan for a 
federal-state program may be devel- 
oped in various ways. It may be 
largely dictated by the federal admin- 
istration, as in vocational education, 
or it may be the product of joint 
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consideration, as in agricultural ex- 
tension. Some plans give the federal 
administrator a broad grant of dis- 
cretionary power, which may result 
in domination of state administra- 
tion.” (p. 123) 

Again, on page 127: “A consider- 
able amount of federal supervision is 
involved in the administration of the 
various federally aided programs of 
.. An analysis of the 
procedures reveals that the regional 
agents [of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion] have devoted a large amount 
of time to the inspection of instruc- 
tion and their suggestions have influ- 
enced the development of programs 
along the lines deemed advisable by 
the federal officials.” (Italics not in 
original.) 

And, finally, on page 130: “The 
authority to approve state plans, 
given the administering agency by 
the Smith-Hughes Act, is the basis 
for numerous regulations. . . . In an 
attempt to define what constitutes 
compliance with the law, the admin- 
istering agency has set up a detailed 
list of provisions which must be con- 
tained in state plans if they are to be 
approved by the federal agency. 
[Italics not in original.] .. . During 
the twenty year period in which 
grants have been made for vocational 
education at least 97 different rules 
have been adopted by the agencies 
responsible for their administration.” 


education. 


War Advanced Plan 


The ground work for regional or- 
ganization of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation activities was developed, as 
shown above, five years ago. The de- 
fense emergency of 1940-41 gave an 
opportunity for a further step. Re- 
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quired at this point is a description 
of the regional operations in which 
the office yearns to have full-time 
representation. 

The Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services was established on 
Sept. 3, 1941, by executive order. The 
functions of this office are to co- 
ordinate the health and welfare serv- 
ices of the various existing federal 
agencies operating in these fields. It 
carries out its functions through 
committee organization and by direct 
operation in fields in which no exist- 
ing federal agency has primary re- 
sponsibility. 

Regional directors of the Federal 
Security Agency are also regional 
directors of O.D.H.W.S. and serve 
as chairmen of regional advisory 
councils. These regional councils are 
made up of field representatives of 
twenty-odd federal agencies, among 
which are those listed here: 

Social Security Board (Bureau of 
Public Assistance) 

National Youth Administration 

U. S. Public Health Service 

Farm Security Administration 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(Extension Service, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration and Bureau of 
Home Economics) 

U. S. Department of Labor (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau) 

National Park Service 

Veterans’ Administration 

Office of Civilian Defense 

National Housing Agency 

Labor Production Division of the 
War Production Board 

Office of Price Administration 

Office of Education 

These regional councils may meet 
regularly or at the call of the regional 
director. Their function is declared 
to be advisory, not administrative. 


In a statement of purposes issued 
by the O.D.H.WS., the objectives of 
inter-agency coordination are de- 
scribed in these words: 

“To afford social protection to in- 
dividuals and communities suffering 
disproportionate economic, social or 
health burdens as a result of military 
or industrial defense activity. 

“To assist civilian agencies and in- 
dividuals in making an effective con- 
tribution to the health, welfare and 
morale of men in military service. 

“To promote the health, security 
and morale of the civilian population 
as an essential part of effective de- 
fense.” 

In the words of one of the re- 
gional directors, the purpose is to 
provide an agency “through which 
the functions of federal, state and 
local agencies cooperating in these 
fields (health and welfare) may be 
coordinated and expanded where 
necessary to meet war needs {italics 
not in original] and the public re- 
sponsibility.” 


Asks Funds for Full-Time Workers 
The U. S. Office of Education does 


not have regional offices or regional 
representatives. Therefore, 12 mem- 
bers of the regular staff engaged in 
field work, such as vocational educa- 
tion agents, were appointed to repre- 
sent the office in the regional coun- 
cils. This kind of representation has 
gone on for about two years. But the 
office states that “problems related to 
schools are increasing so greatly in 
number and importance that the re- 
gional directors do not feel that edu- 
cation is adequately represented with 
only this service rather than full-time 
service. Therefore, we have asked 
for an allotment to permit the ap- 
pointment of a full-time Office of 
Education representative in each of 
the regions.” 

As soon as full-time regional rep- 
resentatives are appointed, there will 
have come into being a full-fledged 
provincial organization of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Ostensibly this 
will be an emergency enterprise. But 
emergencies have a way of perpetuat- 
ing themselves. It is a safe wager 
that regional offices will be a perma- 
nent feature. 


This article will be concluded in the March 
issue. 
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Workable Idea for 
EDUCATION WEEK 


ERNEST A. 


CHAPELLE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, YPSILANTI, MICH. 


UBLIC schools of Ypsilanti, 

Mich., sponsored a special Amer- 
ican Education Week edition of the 
local newspaper, the Ypsilanti Daily 
Press. Copy was written by mem- 
bers of the teaching staff and the 
publisher’s extra cost was under- 
written by local merchants who con- 
tributed generously through pur- 
chased advertising space. The news- 
paper staff assumed _ responsibility 
for editing copy and for selling space 
to local merchants. 

Although this special edition was 
projected only two short weeks be- 
fore the paper went to press, the 
committee obtained the whole-heart- 
ed support of the editor and pub- 
lisher, George C. Handy. Coopera- 
tion with the public schools is in line 
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with the established policy of the 
paper and reflects the complete un- 
derstanding existing between press 
and school. This relationship has 
been developed and maintained 
through fairness on the part of 
school people in the release of news 
stories in character with the policies 
of the press and by recognition of 
the school’s financial obligations to 
the press by making contributions 
in the form of paid advertising for 
school entertainments and activities 
calling for this form of publicity. 

The schools have also been willing 
to face any weakness in program as 
reflected through honestly reported 
news stories. 

It has become a part of the school’s 
policy not to ask for advertising 


space from local merchants to fi- 
nance the Ypsi Sem, the publication 
of the high school class in journal- 
ism, or to ask for contributions to 
the expenses of special printed pro- 
grams or other school publications. 
That the local merchants took adver- 
tising space in the special American 
Education Week edition was no re- 
versal of this sound policy. Most of 
the merchants were put to no extra 
expense as the space used was but a 
part of their annual advertising con- 
tract with the publisher. However, 
several supporters of the school ex- 
ceeded their contractual space by 
many inches in order to show their 
belief in Ypsilanti’s largest and 
most important industry, the public 
schools. 

The Board of Commerce’s quar- 
ter-page space featured material ap- 
propriate to American Education 
Week. The mayor’s proclamation 
was printed in the space bought by 
the municipally owned gas com- 
pany, and the school itself paid for a 
half page in which the themes for 
each day of American Education 
Week were set forth with an added 
special plea to buy war bonds and 
stamps. In articles written by mem- 
bers of the teaching staff, all mat- 
ters of school finance that might be 
interpreted as pleas for school sup- 
port were studiously avoided and 
emphasis was placed upon reporting 
progress in curricular activities. 

The contents of the news stories 
and articles are shown by the accom- 
panying headings from the newspa- 
per’s editorial department. 

A special feature headed “Do You 
Know?” consisted of a full column 
of terse informative statements re- 
garding the school. Selected quota- 
tions from various authors formed 
“fillers” for the news stories and 
articles. The special edition was pub- 
lished Monday, November 9, but so 
much material of value was supplied 
by the teachers that the newspaper 
continued to run additional items 
throughout the week on a special 
page. 

The public relations committee of 
the Ypsilanti public schools was re- 
sponsible for the project. 
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Cooperation Between Local 


Public and Parochial Schools 


T IS not common for cases com- 

ing before courts of different 
states to have so many aspects in 
common as to make them, for pur- 
poses of comparison, similar to all 
intents and purposes. But in July 
1942 the Missouri court’ had before 
it a case which was almost identical 
with one on which the Indiana 
court® had been called upon to decide 
two years previous. The interesting 
fact is that the courts came to diamet- 
rically opposite results, thereby illus- 
trating the genius of the American 
system of federal government that, 
subject to federal constitutional 
limitations, permits each state to de- 
termine for itself its own organic 


law and policy. 
Parochial Schools Had Closed 


Both cases involved protests by 
taxpayers against the action of local 
public school boards in taking over 
Catholic parochial schools during the 
worst years of the depression. In 
both cases the parochial school ad- 
joined the parish church. In both 
cases the parochial school was closed; 
the building was taken over by the 
public school authorities at extreme- 
ly advantageous terms and supported 
thereafter out of public funds as part 
of the public school system. In both 
cases the school thereafter gave in- 
struction based on the state-pre- 
scribed course of study and was un- 
der the supervision of public school 
authorities. 

In all other regards, in both cases, 
the school continued to be operated 
substantially as it had been previous- 
ly and continued under its previous 





1Harfst v. 
(Mo., 1942). 

*State ex rel Johnson v. Boyd, 217 Ind. 
348, 28 N.E. (2) 256 (1940). For earlier 
discussion of this case see M. M. Chambers, 
Public and Parochial Cooperation, The Na- 
TIon’s ScHoois 26:61 (Dec. 1940). 


Hoegen, 163 S.W. (2) 609 
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name. In both cases the teachers 
continued to be members of religious 
orders and continued to wear their 
religious garb while teaching. In the 
Indiana case only those who were 
recommended by Catholic colleges 
were accepted by the school board 
for the staff of the school in question, 
although these teachers also qualified 
for and possessed Indiana certificates. 


Only Catholic Pupils Attended 


In both cases the religious pic- 
tures and holy water fonts that were 
present before the schools were ab- 
sorbed into the public school system 
continued to remain in the class- 
rooms. In both cases morning pray- 
ers were conducted before the start 
of school sessions, after which, in the 
Missouri case, the children were 
marched, one room at a time, to 
church for mass and then back to 
school for religious instruction in the 
catechism and the Catholic Bible. In 
the Missouri case the children were 
marched to church on Fridays for 
confessional and religion was one of 
the regular school subjects. In both 
cases attendance upon religious ob- 
servances was voluntary but in 
neither case did any child fail to 
attend. In both cases all Catholic 
children were concentrated into the 
particular school buildings that were 
involved. 

The Indiana case clearly shows 
that Catholic children who would 
otherwise have been assigned to other 
schools because of districting regula- 
tions were continued in what had 
previously been their parochial 


school, regardless of the district lines - 


to which all other children in the 
school district were subject. In the 
Missouri case the district maintained 
another school populated entirely 
with Protestant children; all Catholic 
children were directed by the school 


board to attend the absorbed paro- 
chial school, although occasionally a 
Protestant child also attended school 
there. In the Missouri case the chil- 
dren had to obtain bus transporta- 
tion to go to school. 

The Indiana case arose through an 
action to recover on the treasurer’s 
bond, the claimant charging that the 
payment of salaries to the teachers 
was illegal. The Missouri case was a 
suit for an injunction against the use 
of school funds to operate the school; 
“the questions involved do not arise,” 
said the Missouri court, “from strife 
between persons of opposing reli- 
gious beliefs but come from a dispute 
between those of the same faith.” 


Indiana Sustains Arrangement 


That is where the resemblance 
ends, however, for the courts came 
to exactly opposite results on the 
basis of substantially similar consti- 
tutional provisions. The earlier In- 
diana case sustained the arrangement 
and ruled that it was not in con- 
travention of the state constitutional 
provisions prohibiting the use of pub- 
lic funds for the benefit of any 
religious or theological institution, 
guaranteeing freedom of worship 
and forbidding preferences to any 
religion or compulsion to support or 
attend any place of worship. 

The Indiana court said that 
whether it was or was not a religious 
school was a question of fact. It 
called attention to the fact that fail- 
ure to approve the plan would de- 
prive 800 children of school facilities. 
The court claimed that the teachers 
possessed regular Indiana licenses 
and taught the regular state course 
of study; they were state employes, 
being on the public school pay roll. 
That the teachers were recommended 
by Catholic normal schools “cannot 
be considered an important factor” 
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since receipt of recommendations 
was within the school board’s discre- 
tion. Nor was it material that the 
teachers wore their religious robes. 
“Nor is there any law in Indiana 
that prevents school trustees from 
hiring persons of any religious faith 
or members of religious orders as 
school teachers.” There could be no 
objection to using such a building, 
especially since the school board was 
under no financial obligation in its 
use and the presence of religious pic- 
tures and holy water fonts “does not 
constitute sectarian teaching.” The 
morning prayers were purely volun- 
tary and did not constitute sectarian 
teaching within the schools. “No 
sectarian instruction was permitted 
in said schools during school hours.” 

The Missouri court, on substan- 
tially the same type of constitutional 
provisions, reached a contrary result 
and enjoined the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds to operate the school. Said 
the court: 

“Under our system of education 
the inclusion of the St. Cecelia school 
in the public school system and its 
maintenance as a part of and adjunct 
to the parish school in its religious 
teaching, and where children of 
every faith may be compelled to at- 
tend and have attended, constitute 
a denial of our guaranty of religious 
freedom.” 

The court specifically rejected the 
arguments that mass generally oc- 
curred before school hours, that re- 


ligious instruction took place during 
recess periods and that non-Catholic 
children were not required to par- 
ticipate in the religious observances; 
it called special attention to the fact 
that transportation was necessary for 
the children to get to school. 

The court ruled that there was a 
constitutional inhibition on _ the 
schools preventing them from com- 
pelling religious worship and that 
segregation by faith is a “denial of 
complete religious freedom” in con- 
travention of the constitutional guar- 
anty of freedom of religious worship. 
The court also based its decision on 
the further specific ground that the 
arrangement violated the constitu- 
tional provision prohibiting public 
support to sectarian institutions. “We 
find from the record that the nom- 
inal supervision by the school board 
is but an indirect means of accom- 
plishing that which the Constitution 
forbids.” 

The decision was strengthened by 
reliance on a constitutional provi- 
sion against the use of public money 
to pay a teacher of religion. The 
court said that while the Sisters fol- 
lowed the state course of study, they 
also instructed in religion; conse- 
quently no payment was permissible 
to the Sisters as teachers. Although 
it recognized that “parochial educa- 
tion is an embodiment of one of the 
highest ideals that man may enjoy,” 
the Missouri court concluded that 
this particular arrangement between 





Connecticut’s Policy on Defense 


O PREVENT adults from un- 

loading their civil defense duties 
upon children, particularly at night 
or in the early morning, the Connec- 
ticut State Department of Education 
has made the following statement of 
policy, which has been approved by 
the state board of education: 

1. Training programs should be 
organized in every school in the state 
that will teach the precautionary 
measures necessary for the protection 
of persons and property in total war. 
Every child, youth and teacher should 
be thoroughly familiar with air raid 
warnings, air raid drills, evacuation, 
blackouts and all matters related to 
protection of persons and property. 
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2. In general, no child under 14 


shall be used in any capacity outside 
of school hours for participation in 
civilian defense activities. 

3. The mobilization of youths for 
service outside of school hours should 
be approved only when parental con- 
sent has been granted for such serv- 
ice and the community has been so 
organized that there is responsible 
adult supervision at all times. 

4. Youths under 16 shall not be 
used in civilian war activities after 
8 p.m. and before 6 a.m. 

5. All requests for the use of 
schools in civilian defense programs 
shall be granted only by the super- 
intendent and the board. 


parochial and public schools abro- 
gated the separation of Church and 
State. 

To date there have been 11 cases, 
including the two previously out- 
lined, in which the courts have ad- 
dressed themselves to the merits of 
arrangements of cooperation similar 
or analagous to those described here. 
Of these, all but two have ruled 
similarly with the Missouri case and 
have decided that such plans were in 
violation of their state constitutions. 
These states are: Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Nevada and Missouri. Only North 
Dakota is in agreement, on the 
merits, with Indiana. 

It will be noted that until the Mis- 
souri case, the prevailing view seemed 
to be in danger of being reversed by 
the more recent trend of decisions— 
North Dakota’s in 1936 and Indi- 
ana’s in 1940. The 1942 Missouri 
decision reverts to the prevailing 
weight of legal authority where de- 
cisions have been reached on the 
merits of the controversy, particu- 
larly since it cited with approval 
many of the earlier cases. 

Apropos of the differing conclu- 
sions reached by the Indiana and 
Missouri courts on what to all prac- 
tical purposes are identical states of 
facts, the analysis of a commentator 
on the Indiana case is in point: 

“No consideration was given to 
the total effect of these religious in- 
fluences on the minds of the chil- 
dren. Each element was analyzed 
separately and found insufficient, by 
itself, to constitute the school a 
Catholic school.” 

The same source indicates that 
there are 46 state constitutions that 
prohibit the appropriation of public 
money to sectarian schools (the ex- 
ceptions being Maryland and Ver- 
mont), 37 of which make explicit 
reference to sectarian institutions. 
Nonetheless, across most of these 
states in 1937, approximately 340 
Catholic schools were supported by 
the direct appropriation of public 
funds.* 


*Catholic Schools and Public Money, 50 
Yale Law Journal 917, 918 (March 1941). 

‘Institute of Catholic Educational Research 
of Fordham University, Catholic Public Schools 
in the United States, abstracted in School and 
Society 45:756 (May 29, 1937). 

For digests of cases in all the states on the 
general question of sectarianism in schools, 
see American Law Reports, 5:8660908 (1920); 
20:1351 (1922); 31:1125 (1924); 57:195 
(1928). 
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CAREER CLINIC 


Design for a Conference on Vocatzons 


( LOUCESTER CITY High 
School, Gloucester City, N. J., 


sponsors an annual conference on 
vocations for its pupils. This career 
clinic serves as a medium for dis- 
seminating facts about the existing 
ways of earning a livelihood and 
pupils have the opportunity of hear- 
ing successful men and women, pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional, dis- 
cuss both the bright and dark sides 
of their daily careers. 

The first step in planning the con- 
ference is the selection of a general 
chairman from the faculty and the 
organizing of several faculty com- 
mittees that will be responsible for 
selecting speakers, planning for their 
reception, assigning rooms, organiz- 
arranging for the 
faculty-speaker tea and other details. 


Ing records, 


Pupil Lists Preferences 


Each pupil receives, first, a copy 
of a questionnaire that has two 
notes, one to the pupil and one to 
parent or guardian. At the bottom 
of the sheet is a list of 50 vocations 
deemed sufficient to cover the range 
of vocational interests for all pupils. 

Important for the pupil is the fact 
that he is asked to indicate his first, 
second and third choices in voca- 
tions by writing the numbers 1, 2 
and 3 before each vocation in which 
he is interested, in order of prefer- 
ence. As an example, a pupil may 
express agriculture as his first choice, 
floriculture as second preference and 
landscaping as a third. 

The message to the parent states 
the purpose and date of the confer- 
ence and indicates that a reasonably 
successful person in a professional or 
nonprofessional career will address 
each section. An effort is made to 
have the parent sign at the bottom 
of the questionnaire. Our faculty is 
interested in having the parent learn 
something about the forthcoming 
conference and his signature is un- 
doubtedly an indication of his get- 
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ting some idea of what is to be 
projected. 

Within one week pupils are ex- 
pected to return their questionnaires 
to their homeroom teachers. The 
committee dealing with assignments 
then tabulates the choices, from 
which are determined the sectional 
meetings to be held and the pupils 
who are to attend each vocational 
section. 

Once the sections have been estab- 
lished, the committee on speakers 
invites a recognized individual to 
address each group. The invitation 
tells the nature of the conference, 
the vocation to be discussed and the 
outline the speaker should follow. 

The phases to be presented are 
usually as follows: background and 
importance of the vocation, neces- 
sary educational preparation and 
other qualifications, advantages and 
disadvantages, income and opportu- 
nities. 

The housing committee selects the 
room to be used by a particular sec- 





Bea wants to be a beauty operator. 


tion and the teacher who will preside 
over each group. Pupils from the 
commercial department make a 
stenographic report of each talk. The 
notes are transcribed and the entire 
proceedings are later mimeographed 
and attractively bound. These phases 
of the conference are charged to the 
committee on recording. 

The reception committee greets the 
guest speakers as they arrive, con- 
ducts them to the reception room 
and helps to have everyone become 
acquainted. Sharing in these pleasant 
tasks are members of the student 
council. 


Speakers Get Suggestions 


All guests meet fifteen minutes 
prior to the opening of the confer- 
ence. This quarter-hour period is 
one for final instructions. The high 
school principal extends greetings 
and welcomes the guests to school 
and community. Last minute sug- 
gestions are given for the conference. 

The chairman then calls for each 
speaker who is met by a student 
council member. A card stating the 
name of the speaker, the section he 
is to meet, the room number and the 
adviser in charge enables the pupil 
to accompany the guest to the proper 
room and introduce him to the pre- 
siding teacher. 

Our conference usually begins at 
2 p.m. and lasts for one hour and a 
quarter. The formal presentation 
varies from forty to sixty minutes, 
leaving some time for free discussion. 

As a conclusion the committee on 
hospitality has planned a tea in the 
school library. Each adviser escorts 
his guest and presents him to the 
other speakers and faculty members. 
Refreshments are served by girls 
from the classes in home economics. 

Because of the many friends these 
conferences have created for the 
school and community and _ their 
direct help to the pupils, Gloucester 
City has felt the plan worth while. 
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HE term “physical fitness” is 

vague. Does it mean general 
health as pertaining to nutrition, or- 
ganic function and emotional bal- 
ance? Does it mean muscular 
strength and skill? Physical fitness 
for what? Is it or should it be 
measured in terms of lifting weights, 
running a race, digging a ditch or 
driving a tank? Since the agitation 
for physical fitness resulted from the 
war, does it mean physically fit for 
war? What are the criteria for ci- 
vilian physical fitness? 

Dr. Edward Schneider helps to 
clarify the term by stating, “Most of 
us are interested in physical fitness, 
health, insofar as it helps us to avoid 
illness and postpone death. The ideal 
goal is to be sufficiently fit to ac- 
complish each day’s work with a 
minimum of fatigue and to remain 
active to a good old age. This may 
mean that some individuals must 
train for heavy physical labor and 
others for light sedentary work. In 
either case life must be so ordered 
that the body maintains a normal 
physiological status.” 


Spurred by Draft Records 


Physical fitness may refer to gen- 
eral health as related to nutrition, 
organic function and mental balance. 
The direct cause of the agitation for 
physical fitness was due to the statis- 
tics released by the medical examina- 
tions carried on by draft boards. 
These examinations were based on 
organic fitness, eyes, teeth, freedom 
from deformity and communicable 
diseases. There was no test for the 
individual’s physical ability relative 
to strength, endurance or skill. Re- 
sults were taken from the examina- 
tions of the thousands of draftees 
that were rejected at a time when 
the standards were so high that an 
individual had to be practically per- 
fect in every way to pass. There was 
a reason for this. The Army, at the 
time, did not want, or see the need 
for, a vast number of men. Since 
America’s entry into the war, stand- 
eards have been drastically lowered, 
resulting in fewer rejections. It 
is interesting to note that a great 


*Schneider, Edward, M.D.: Physiology of 
Muscular Activity. Philadelphia: W.  B. 
Saunders & Co., 1933. 
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number of people who were unfit 
before the standards were lowered 
have since been inducted. This shows 
the variability of the term “physical 
fitness.” 


Don't Confuse Health With Exercise 


Malfunctions, as shown by the re- 
jected draftees, are brought on by 
civilization, and leading doctors such 
as Schneider and Clendenning have 
shown that exercise will not remedy 
the situation. All the exercise pro- 
grams in the world will not counter- 
act the ravages of malnutrition, com- 
municable disease and emotional 
maladjustment. Yet people tend to 
confuse health with exercise. 

Physical fitness may refer to 
strength, skill and endurance with 
exercise as a basis. Of primary im- 
portance is the fact that the individ- 
ual who has the authority for render- 
ing the various exercises and activ- 
ities should be as thoroughly trained 
in psychology, physiology and anat- 
omy as is the physician. The results 
of the wrong type of exercise may 
be as disastrous as those from the 
wrong kind of medicine. An over- 
taxed heart, a rupture or a ruptured 
appendix are a few examples of what 
may be the results of improper ex- 
ercise. Dr. Carl Sputh? has shown 
that exercise should be prescribed on 
certain age levels based on the psy- 
chologic, physiologic and anatomic 
needs of the individual. He em- 
phasizes the vital importance of re- 
sorting to extremely moderate ac- 
tivity after 40 years of age, owing to 
the gradual degeneration of all body 
functions. Merely because some noted 


*Sputh, Carl B., M.D.: Physiology of Ex- 
ercise. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 
1931. 


or popular person excels in a sport 
he is fond of does not mean that the 
activity is beneficial to him or that 
it will be so to others. All of us read 
the papers and note the sudden 
deaths occurring among persons who 
were apparently healthy but who 
died after some violent exercise or 
emotional outburst. 

Disastrous organic and physiologic 
conditions may result from improper 
exercise and it behooves those in 
charge of this important work to be 
careful before giving the prescrip- 
tion. If the so-called physical fitness 
campaign, as recently outlined, is not 
curbed, it is probable that there will 
be more casualties resulting from this 
regimented program than from the 


battle field. 
Learn to Be Lazy 


Dr. Peter Steincrohn states in a 
recent article published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post: “Next to overeat- 
ing, the body’s chief enemy is over- 
exertion. It is not smoking, drinking 
or working hard but useless loss of 
energy that prematurely runs down 
your machine. If you are 40 and 
healthy, calisthenics may get you 
down. If you are more than 40 and 
not in perfect running order, then 
overactivity will grease the skids and 
the slide may be disastrous.”® 

Agitators would have us believe 
that we are inferior to the other na- 
tions and that ours is a country of 
weaklings. These statements are 
based on utter ignorance of facts. A 
survey of the situation concerning 
health, exercise and physical attain- 
ment that is based upon statistics 
may clarify existing erroneous atti- 
tudes. 

As to physical strength and skill, 
the only method of comparing our 
attainments with those of other na- 


*Steincrohn, Peter, M.D.: Learn to Be Lazy, 
Saturday Evening Post, May 23, 1942. 
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% You can’t keep physically fit by exercise 


alone. The fitness programs planned by big-time 


coaches and boxers are adolescent in concept 


tions is to resort to the Olympic 
games. Since 1896, the date of the 
modern revival of the games, the 
United States has won every meet in 
total points. Our athletes hold more 
world records than those of all the 
other nations put together. Consider, 
too, the thousands of men and wom- 
en who are splendid performers but 
who did not quite attain Olympic 
perfection. 


Millions Get Enough Exercise 


Millions of men and women bowl, 
play basketball, golf and_ tennis, 
swim and participate in dozens of 
other activities voluntarily and with- 
out regimentation. In 1927 Liberty 
showed that 300,000 persons played 
1,500,000 games of basketball. In 1941 
bowlers throughout the country 
numbered 16,000,000. Think of the 
millions of youths that do the mod- 
ern types of dancing, such as the 
popular jitterbug. The young men 
and women in our thousands of sec- 
ondary schools and colleges who 
participate in required physical edu- 
cation and intramural and varsity 
athletics have to be included in the 
survey. In after-school life millions 
work building bridges, houses and 
skyscrapers; millions do other types 
of manual labor. The steel worker of 
today is just as tough as the wood- 
chopper of yesterday. These millions 
take enough exercise and their num- 
bers are so vast that it cannot truth- 
fully be said the nation is unfit from 
lack of exercise. 

Michael M. Davis, chairman of the 
Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics, shows that since 1900 the 
national death rate has dropped from 
15 per thousand to 11 per thousand. 
The average length of life has in- 
creased from 48 to 62 years. He 
states: “A considerable proportion of 
the disease and defects found in 
Selective Service examinations can be 
remedied by medical care and a still 
larger proportion would not have 
been found today if our young men 
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had received skilled and continuous 
medical attention throughout child- 
hood and adolescence.”* 

According to the Philadelphia In- 
guirer of March 1, 1942, the follow- 
ing statistics have been given with 
regard to height and weight: 

1. Each generation the average 
soldier grows a little taller and 
heavier. 

2. The average sailor in the Fifth 
Naval District is 5 feet 10 inches tall 
and weighs 168 pounds. 

3. Sons are taller than their fath- 
ers. 

4. There has been an increase in 
height among college students dur- 
ing the last eight years. 

5. There has been an average in- 
crease of one inch in height every 30 
years among men. 

These statistics indicate that there 
is plenty of exercise going on and 
that, in general, health conditions are 
improved. To admit that we are a 
nation of weaklings is to fall in line 
with Axis propaganda. 


Mentally Unfit for War or Peace 


One type of fitness that has been 
grossly neglected by the faddists is 
the matter of mental health. The 
wear and tear of living, the war and 
routine of life itself in a neurotic 
civilization exert a heavy toll on the 
emotional mechanism of the people. 
Every day we read of suicide, mur- 
der, rape, delinquency and various 
manifestations of emotional malad- 
justment. It can easily be seen that 
these persons are unfit for war, peace 
or any phase of life. 

The foregoing paragraphs are not 
to be misconstrued. Considerable 
improvements can be made in health 
and physical conditions in our coun- 
try. Such action must be based on a 
long-range program with proper 
emphasis on the four requisites of 
health, namely, nutrition, exercise, 
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rest and emotional balance. For ex- 
ample, the schools need a more thor- 
ough long-range program of physical 
education based on a sound progres- 
sive philosophy. Physical defects 
should be discovered and followed 
up with corrections early in life. 
Recreation should be available for 
everyone but should not be forced 
upon people with false propaganda 
or by regimentation. 

In addition, adults should pay 
more attention to diets for both 
themselves and their children. It is 
idiotic to see the attention given to 
the diet of the race horse, the cow, 
chickens and pets of all kinds while 
the human diet is so often deficient. 
Notice the meals of hundreds of peo- 
ple during the lunch hour. They 
have been truly’ labeled “snack- 
snatchers,” “sandwich-grabbers” and 
“breakfast-skippers.” 


Is It War Ballyhoo Only? 


It is absurd to ballyhoo “physical 
fitness” for the duration of the war 
only to forget it with the advent of 
peace. The same thing was done 
during the last world conflict. Peo- 
ple are prone to resort to short-term 
programs to remedy long-term neg- 
lect. They shun sleep but spend for- 
tunes on patented nerve tonics, 
stimulants and anti-acid products to 
“bounce back to normal.” They de- 
cline to eat carefully but spend for- 
tunes on dress, whisky and cigarets. 
They abhor a uniform, long-range 
program of exercise but spend mil- 
lions on girdles, supporters and 
reducing fads to counteract the rav- 
ages of dissipation and laziness. They 
disregard emotional control and 
continually remain adolescent. 

In view of the foregoing argu- 
ments, the term “health fitness” 
would seem to indicate the goals for 
which we are striving. Then, if de- 
sired, this phrase could be viewed 
from two angles: (1) organic efh- 
ciency and health, based on nutrition, 
rest and emotional balance, and (2) 
physical strength, endurance and 
skill, with exercise as a basis. Health 
is a matter of individual education 
and perseverance; it is not attained 
in the heat of agitation and faddism 
but is developed gradually over a 
period of years beginning in child- 
hood and ending with death. 








Eliminate Fear of Examinations by 


ACTIVITY TESTS 


HE pupil as a social being in a 

social situation is dependent 
upon his fellows, his teachers and 
his community. He is constantly in 
a position in which he is being tested 
by others, whether it is called testing 
or not. He is continually encounter- 
ing situations in which he is being 
judged and appraised by fellow pu- 
pils, teachers or the community. 

Testing pupils on their school 
progress is a time-honored tradition. 
Formerly, and in many academic 
situations today, the passing of a test 
was, and is, the sole method by 
which a pupil can progress from 
one grade or class to another. 

However, as our schools change to 
meet present needs and those fore- 
seen for the future, pupil develop- 
ment becomes the goal of all educa- 
tional efforts. Individual initiative, 
independence of thought and ability 
to associate with others and work 
cooperatively are the objectives of 
progressive teaching. 

Courses are planned for the pupil 
and often by the pupil, under teacher 
guidance, in order to provide for his 
needs and interests. Through actual 
participation the pupil becomes a 
functional member of his group and 
of society as a whole. 


Old Tests Not Functional 


As socialized and individualized 
programs are established in the 
schools, the old style of testing pro- 
gram with its position as dictator of 
progress becomes completely unfunc- 
tional. In the modern situation the 
testing program suits the nature of 
the learning process. Consequently, 
testing, for the pupil, becomes a part 
of the learning process. It is the cul- 
minating step by which he and the 
teacher, together, are able to judge 
whether or not desired goals have 
been achieved. Testing is no longer 
an end in itself; it becomes func- 
tional—a tool to be used by both 
pupil and teacher as a guide toward 
further progress. 
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Functional tests can be prepared 
only with specific situations and 
problems in mind. Tests prepared 
for other communities may fail un- 
less the specific situation, including 
a knowledge of the needs of the lo- 
cality as well as the type of pupils 
therein, is known. 

In a dynamic school situation tests 
become a natural outgrowth of the 
school program. They attempt to 
show the personality of the pupil 
in a problematical situation. These 
tests are not perfect. They cannot 
completely evaluate the pupil, but 
they do offer a good analysis which 
can be a basis for further remedial 
work and guidance. 

At best the testing program is not 
intended as a means of passing or 
failing a pupil in a course. It is in- 
tended to indicate weaknesses and 
strengths in a specific learning situ- 
ation and to aid in finding means of 
correction and development. 


Let Pupils Help Plan 


Pupil participation, in order to be 
effective in a testing program, must 
be based upon pupil participation in 
classroom and activity planning. On 
the project basis, pupils aid in devel- 
oping their courses of study into 
units and activities according to a 
class plan. Committees are employed 
under teacher guidance in develop- 
ing course material. The needs and 
the course requirements are adjusted 
to the specific problems at hand. 
Skills are taught through actual do- 
ing. Thus it is natural for a test 
committee to evolve in order to co- 
operate with the teacher in develop- 
ing examinations. 

The testing committee is com- 
posed of representatives from each 
project who discuss specific informa- 
tion as well as attitudes gained by 
their work. Each representative has 
the material upon which his project 


committee has worked. Specific 
questions on his project are not de- 
cided upon, but the form is planned 
and objectives are established. It 
may be an essay type of test, a true- 
false, a multiple choice or a prob- 
lem solving test, but it will specifi- 
cally test the material upon which 
the group has worked. The same 
committee helps formulate the areas 
of experience to be tested in the gen- 
eral examination. 

Under such conditions the exami- 
nations are a testing of the expe- 
riences of each group. Therefore, 
testing need not take place at regular 
intervals but may occur whenever 
projects are completed. 

Examinations in the formal school 
have ordinarily been either verbal- 
ized or written as compositions re- 
gardless of the course. This need not 
be the case in activity testing. 

Tests should reflect the character, 
the methods and objectives of the 
particular courses of study. As such, 
they may take the form of doing 
demonstrations in chemistry, physics 
and in sciences; they may take the 
form of a short story or narrative 
poem in a language class, a com- 
pleted product in an industrial art 
class, an art product or a musical 
composition. This does not mini- 
mize verbal and written skills, but 
it does make allowance for deviation 
in testing forms to suit the character 
of the courses of study. 


Individual Differences Considered 


Needless to say, tests under these 
activity conditions are much more 
likely to allow for individual differ- 
ences than are those of the formal 
school which compels all pupils to 
take identical examinations regard- 
less of existing differences. If the 
school is to function as an educa- 
tionally constructive process, indi- 
vidual differences must be taken into 
account. These differences are rec- 
ognized by the functional school 
testing program in that pupils work 
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upon individual projects and are 
tested upon their own projects. The 
test, then, covers material for which 
they feel a need and which is essen- 
tial to their present and future 
growth. 

The activity-testing program aids 
in eliminating the fear of examina- 
tions—a common fault in most 
schools. This fear is due partly to the 
false emphasis placed upon the im- 
Another 
cause for fear is that test passing is 
often the sole method of promoting 
a pupil from one grade or course to 
another. As a result of both forms 
of pressure, pupils face examinations 
with a fatalistic attitude. Under such 
conditions, school and courses be- 
come instruments of maleducation. 

In conclusion, individual remedial 
work, based upon activities and their 


portance of these tests. 


results, can be given with regard to 
individual needs. This remedial 
work, if done according to indi- 
vidual rate of speed, will do much 
to keep the pupil abreast of the class 
academically, without his losing time 
or the social prestige, which is so 
important to him. 

No pupil in this type of program 
finds himself an outsider because of 
being academically slow. Through 
participation he becomes a functional 
member of the group. His develop- 
ment is more important than his 
grades and teachers guiding him in 
this program are conscious of that 
fact. 

Experimentation and educational 
keenness are the keynotes of this 
program. The whole school is awake 
to the human relationships inherent 
in the educational process. 
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E ARE endeavoring to place 

WV our children in a homelike 
atmosphere in which there is a sense 
of belonging and of love, a feeling 
that “all is well,” that they are among 
triends and that they are able to do 
the task. 

Each child is looked upon as an 
individual with his own peculiar ap- 
titudes and interests. We are striving 
to develop him to the best of his 
ability. In this informal situation the 
child feels that he is one of a social 
group and that he has a part in con- 
tributing toward classroom life. 

We much prefer the new method 
of teaching to the conventional type 
in which the child cannot speak, 
laugh, move or explore without per- 
mission from the teacher who gives 
the orders. In the conventional 
school there is little opportunity for 
the development of initiative, free- 
dom of thought and democratic 
living. 


Circus Parade Passes By 


I have a distinct recollection in my 
own childhood of a circus parade 
passing by the school and the teacher 
stealthily lowering the shades for 
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fear a glimpse of clowns, elephants, 
monkeys and lions might be a dis- 
traction from our assigned task. 
Should a circus pass our school today, 
the teacher would announce it with 
delight and she and her pupils would 
rush forth to join the procession in 
true holiday spirit. Now we know 
that “education does not lie totally in 
textbooks and can never be bound 
within their covers.” 


We Go Journeying 


With our children we attend cir- 
cuses, take excursions to see animals, 
birds, trees and flowers and visit the 
centers of interest in our community, 
such as the library, bakery shop, 
creamery, stores and post office. After 
these trips the children discuss, plan 
and experience activities patterned 
upon what they have seen. In these 
activities a knowledge of arithmetic 
is gained through buying and selling, 
weighing and measuring food, com- 
paring costs of foods, counting 
change, reading, writing and adding 
columns of figures. 

Charts recording experiences and 
excursions, individual or class stories, 
letters, labels, signs, directions for 


work, poems, riddles and stories de- 
velop reading skills. 

Free discussions of the activities 
relating to the unit, individual and 
group experience in travel, home or 
stores, and reports made by commit- 
tees are some of the language activi- 
ties. 

Many children who are not ab- 
stract thinkers are skillful workers 
with their hands. They have free- 
dom to create and they experience 
the joy of accomplishment. 


Insecurity Is Lessened 


With a program of varied activities 
suited to the- individual abilities, 
there is a tendency to develop the 
best that is within the superior child 
and to lessen the insecurity of the 
timid mind. Each child learns to 
enjoy the song of the other man and 
to experience cooperative play living. 

We teach reading, writing and 
other related subjects in the unit only 
when they are demanded by the 
activity. We have much drill in 
numbers and much reading with no 
relation to the unit. 

We give intelligence tests to the 
children to help guide us in grade 
placement and especially to help us 
to be tolerant with the child and to 
respect his personality. We give 
achievement tests for individual 
guidance and administrative pur- 
poses. We have many informal tests, 
such as true and false, multiple 
choice, matching and completion, 
preceded by definite direction. 

Tests are given to locate difficulties 
and to increase the challenge for the 
individual child. These tests guide 
us in assigning tasks according to 
each child’s ability and serve as an 
impelling stimulus for the child. Not 
all children work on the same prob- 
lem at the same time. Each child 
works to the limit of his ability in 
the field of his interests, with no 
thought of competition except within 
himself. 

Today in our school in which 
the children help make the rules and 
are busily engaged in worth-while 
tasks that they enjoy, the discipline 
problem is a minor factor. 

It is considered as important to 
develop a child into a fine personality 
as it is to teach him to read or spell. 
Now we seek to endow each child 
with “a coloring of the imagination 
over commonplace objects,” the free- 
dom to live happily and the ability 
to use the fundamentals to capacity. 
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ENERALLY speaking, the 

value of a school report card 
is in inverse ratio to the value at- 
tached to it. It encourages false 
standards in the life of the child. 
Unless given in wisdom and received 
in understanding, its mildest results 
may be chronic bad judgment and 
simple dishonesty. 

An understanding of the report 
card on the part of parents requires 
some understanding of development 
of the whole child, the function of 
the school and the real meaning of 
education. Even so, the school re- 
port can give but an inadequate in- 
terpretation of child development. 

Because education is not an ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, because 
the development of a child’s whole 
personality can scarcely be encom- 
passed in the A’s and B’s of subject 
matter, the school report’s objectives 
must be known before it can be un- 
derstood and accepted. If a report 
is to carry meaning, it must give an 
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idea as to the developing capacities 
of the child, elusive and _ illusory 
though they may be. 

Education concerns itself with the 
whole child and with the wholesome 
development of that child. To main- 
tain, then, that a school mark of A 
in a special subject is a good way 
of expressing progress in real educa- 
tion is refusal to see the objectives 
toward which the home, the school 
and society must work. 

The child learns in all situations. 
He masters many facts, acquires 
much information and knowledge; 
these are but parts of education. De- 
velopment of the capacity to learn 
by concentrated application of men- 
tal power, the ability to think, the 
power of observation and interpreta- 
tion of relationships and of generali- 
zations, the ability to carry under- 
standings from one situation to 
another, a capacity for making ad- 
justments to situations, for recogniz- 
ing and solving problems, for main- 
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taining emotional balance and for 
working out a satisfying picture for 
one’s personal world conception— 
these are the true goals of education. 
Yet these developments do not ap- 
pear on the face of the report. 

Education recognizes the whole- 
ness of the child. The report empha- 
sizes an impossible division of the 
child. The physical status, social ad- 
justments, emotional stability, mental 
development and personal welfare of 
the child represent not different 
things but the same thing viewed 
from different angles. None exists 
apart from the others; none can be 
pulled aside for separate examination 
and recording. 

Some effort has been made to pre- 
serve unity of the child’s personality 
by indicating progress in the de- 
velopment of certain attitudes and 
habits that have definite relationship 
to the educative process. On the 
other hand, these marks remain sep- 
arate and distinct from _ subject 
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marks and are often indicated in 
different symbols. Emphasis still re- 
mains upon subject matter grades 
and it is evident that an understand- 
ing of educational philosophy must 
be achieved before uniformity in 
marking can be attained and signifi- 
cance accrue to school marks. 

An interesting accompaniment to 
this effort to include attitudes and 
habits as a part of the child’s devel- 
opment is the apparent idea that one 
can gage progress in subject matter 
with such accuracy as to permit a 
scale of five gradations, while per- 
mitting only two gradations for the 
attitudes and habits. This implies 
either that a teacher may separate 
subject matter development from the 
total personality of the child for 
accurate marking or that this is a 
separate area in which the school is 
more interested. 

Whether the teacher so believes, or 
whether the school so considers its 
function, the fact remains that edu- 
cation concerns itself with the devel- 


opment of the whole child, and these 
things cannot be considered  sep- 
arately but must be considered to- 
gether. 

If a child is an individual, from a 
past and into a future different from 
every other personality, not only 
must he be taught as an individual 
but his measurements must be upon 
an individual basis. He must be 
measured in terms of his own capac- 
ities and not in terms of other 
children’s achievements or of pre- 
conceived adult standards. 

To interpret school marks in the 
terms of development of the whole 
child according to his individual ca- 
pacities is to use the device as a 
diagnosis as well as a measurement 
of past accomplishment. This impor- 
tant interpretative attitude upon the 
part of teachers, parents and chil- 
dren presupposes a purposive and in- 
telligent study of the child. 

It is not much to desire a 
scientific technic in evaluating child 
progress. But before progress can be 
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Ears That Hear Not 


HE hard of hearing present a 

health as well as an educational 
problem. Efficient hearing is a na- 
tional asset. Poor hearing is a na- 
tional liability. To the individual 
who is acoustically handicapped it is 
a tragedy. 

The majority of cases of acquired 
impaired hearing are preventable. 
Its prevalence is in many instances 
the result of early neglect. A pro- 
gram for the conservation of hear- 
ing should include: 

1. Hearing tests for all children 
by adequate scientific methods. 

2. Proper otological follow-up to 
include examination and care, when 
indicated, for all in need. 

3. Itinerant remedial instruction 
in lip reading and special training 
in voice and speech; group hearing 
aids in schools as indicated; individ- 
ual hearing aids; adult classes in lip 
reading. 

4. Vocational guidance for the 
hard of hearing school child and 
assistance in job placement for all 
hard of hearing; a fair deal under 
Civil Service. 
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5. Full-time directors of work for 
the hard of hearing either of the 
state department of education or of 
the state department of health. 

6. Training courses in methods 
of lip reading in every state teachers’ 
college. 

More than 3,100,000 school chil- 
dren had their hearing tested during 


the last school year for which the 
figures are available. There are 26,- 
000,000 public school children en- 


rolled. 

There are 300,000 school children 
in the United States who are in need 
of special school and health services. 
These children are no different from 
others save in the loss of normal 
hearing. They want to live, fully 
and happily. They want to be 
wanted. They want to prepare for 
work. They want to be useful. 

There must be no blind alleys for 
any child. The first and most im- 
portant task is to make the public 
aware of the existence of this great 
national unsolved problem.—Conrap 
G. Setvic, American Society for the 


Hard of Hearing. 





determined, objectives must be set. 
To give a poor mark as simply con- 
demnatory, as a signal to urge a child 
to do what the teacher wants with 
no regard to what this does to the 
child’s personality, is not only to miss 
the use of the report as a helpful de- 
vice in Our most important endeavor 
but to use it as an instrument of 
torture. 

An outstretched hand that pre- 
sents the parent with a report card 
to be signed and carried back to 
school demands intelligent interpre- 
tation of the things behind that card. 
The philosophy of that teacher, the 
objectives of that school, the goals 
of the larger community must be 
considered. Parents must be able to 
appreciate the character, methods and 
results of real education in terms of 
the changing character and develop- 
ing capacities of their children which 
means that they must know how 
children develop. A parent’s attitude 
toward the report and toward the 
child is important in forming the 
child’s conception of his school and 
himself. 

An outstretched hand which pre- 
sents the parent with a report to be 
signed offers not a past record but 
an invitation to .investigate. New 
understandings that the child has 
developed, wider ranges of interests 
and unfolding capacities afford the 
means of evaluating educational ad- 
vance. These the report does not 
record. These precious things are 
reserved for parental perception by 
conversation, through companion- 
ship, in community of interest. The 
report card does not propose to end 
the parents’ wonder as to the child’s 
progress at school; it should act as a 
stimulant to search into the child’s 
development. 

School reports have led to lying, 
cheating, stealing and suicide. An- 
guish and heartbreak, persecution 
and punishment are too common for 
sympathy. False values are inevi- 
table. Wrong attitudes are developed. 
Surely it is time that reports should 
be recognized for what they are and 
be used as an aid, instead of a hin- 
drance, to education. Surely it is 
time that parents and teachers seek 
together an understanding of educa- 
tion and the objectives of the school. 
Then only can the report card have 
significance as related to the educa- 
tive process. Then only will its mes- 
sage from teacher to parent and 
pupil have proper interpretation. 
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HE term “physical fitness” is 

vague. Does it mean general 
health as pertaining to nutrition, or- 
ganic function and emotional bal- 
ance? Does it mean muscular 
strength and skill? Physical fitness 
for what? Is it or should it be 
measured in terms of lifting weights, 
running a race, digging a ditch or 
driving a tank? Since the agitation 
for physical fitness resulted from the 
war, does it mean physically fit for 
war? What are the criteria for ci- 
vilian physical fitness? 

Dr. Edward Schneider helps to 
clarify the term by stating, “Most of 
us are interested in physical fitness, 
health, insofar as it helps us to avoid 
illness and postpone death. The ideal 
goal is to be sufficiently fit to ac- 
complish each day’s work with a 
minimum of fatigue and to remain 
active to a good old age. This may 
mean that some individuals must 
train for heavy physical labor and 
others for light sedentary work. In 
either case life must be so ordered 
that the body maintains a normal 
physiological status.”* 


Spurred by Draft Records 


Physical fitness may refer to gen- 
eral health as related to nutrition, 
organic function and mental balance. 
The direct cause of the agitation for 
physical fitness was due to the statis- 
tics released by the medical examina- 
tions carried on by draft boards. 
These examinations were based on 
organic fitness, eyes, teeth, freedom 
from deformity and communicable 
diseases. There was no test for the 
individual’s physical ability relative 
to strength, endurance or skill. Re- 
sults were taken from the examina- 
tions of the thousands of draftees 
that were rejected at a time when 
the standards were so high that an 
individual had to be practically per- 
fect in every way to pass. There was 
a reason for this. The Army, at the 
time, did not want, or see the need 
for, a vast number of men. Since 
America’s entry into the war, stand- 
ards have been drastically lowered, 
resulting in fewer rejections. It 
is interesting to note that a great 


*Schneider, Edward, M.D.: Physiology of 
Muscular Activity. Philadelphia: W.  B. 
Saunders & Co., 1933. 
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number of people who were unfit 
before the standards were lowered 
have since been inducted. This shows 
the variability of the term “physical 
fitness.” 


Don't Confuse Health With Exercise 


Malfunctions, as shown by the re- 
jected draftees, are brought on by 
civilization, and leading doctors such 
as Schneider and Clendenning have 
shown that exercise will not remedy 
the situation. All the exercise pro- 
grams in the world will not counter- 
act the ravages of malnutrition, com- 
municable disease and emotional 
maladjustment. Yet people tend to 
confuse health with exercise. 

Physical fitness may refer to 
strength, skill and endurance with 
exercise as a basis. Of primary im- 
portance is the fact that the individ- 
ual who has the authority for render- 
ing the various exercises and activ- 
ities should be as thoroughly trained 
in psychology, physiology and anat- 
omy as is the physician. The results 
of the wrong type of exercise may 
be as disastrous as those from the 
wrong kind of medicine. An over- 
taxed heart, a rupture or a ruptured 
appendix are a few examples of what 
may be the results of improper ex- 
ercise. Dr. Carl Sputh’? has shown 
that exercise should be prescribed on 
certain age levels based on the psy- 
chologic, physiologic and anatomic 
needs of the individual. He em- 
phasizes the vital importance of re- 
sorting to extremely moderate ac- 
tivity after 40 years of age, owing to 
the gradual degeneration of all body 
functions. Merely because some noted 


*Sputh, Carl B., M.D.: Physiology of Ex- 
ercise. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 
1931. 


or popular person excels in a sport 
he is fond of does not mean that the 
activity is beneficial to him or that 
it will be so to others. All of us read 
the papers and note the sudden 
deaths occurring among persons who 
were apparently healthy but who 
died after some violent exercise or 
emotional outburst. 

Disastrous organic and physiologic 
conditions may result from improper 
exercise and it behooves those in 
charge of this important work to be 
careful before giving the prescrip- 
tion. If the so-called physical fitness 
campaign, as recently outlined, is not 
curbed, it is probable that there will 
be more casualties resulting from this 
regimented program than from the 


battle field. 
Learn to Be Lazy 


Dr. Peter Steincrohn states in a 
recent article published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post: “Next to overeat- 
ing, the body’s chief enemy is over- 
exertion. It is not smoking, drinking 
or working hard but useless loss of 
energy that prematurely runs down 
your machine. If you are 40 and 
healthy, calisthenics may get you 
down. If you are more than 40 and 
not in perfect running order, then 
overactivity will grease the skids and 
the slide may be disastrous.”® 

Agitators would have us believe 
that we are inferior to the other na- 
tions and that ours is a country of 
weaklings. These statements are 
based on utter ignorance of facts. A 
survey of the situation concerning 
health, exercise and physical attain- 
ment that is based upon statistics 
may clarify existing erroneous atti- 
tudes. 

As to physical strength and skill, 
the only method of comparing our 
attainments with those of other na- 


; *Steincrohn, Peter, M.D.: Learn to Be Lazy, 
Saturday Evening Post, May 23, 1942. 
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% You can’t keep physically fit by exercise 


alone. The fitness programs planned by big-time 


coaches and boxers are adolescent in concept 


tions is to resort to the Olympic 
games. Since 1896, the date of the 
modern revival of the games, the 
United States has won every meet in 
total points. Our athletes hold more 
world records than those of all the 
other nations put together. Consider, 
too, the thousands of men and wom- 
en who are splendid performers but 
who did not quite attain Olympic 
perfection. 


Millions Get Enough Exercise 


Millions of men and women bowl, 
play basketball, golf and _ tennis, 
swim and participate in dozens of 
other activities voluntarily and with- 
out regimentation. In 1927 Liberty 
showed that 300,000 persons played 
1,500,000 games of basketball. In 1941 
bowlers throughout the country 
numbered 16,000,000. Think of the 
millions of youths that do the mod- 
ern types of dancing, such as the 
popular jitterbug. The young men 
and women in our thousands of sec- 
ondary schools and colleges who 
participate in required physical edu- 
cation and intramural and _ varsity 
athletics have to be included in the 
survey. In after-school life millions 
work building bridges, houses and 
skyscrapers; millions do other types 
of manual labor. The steel worker of 
today is just as tough as the wood- 
chopper of yesterday. These millions 
take enough exercise and their num- 
bers are so vast that it cannot truth- 
fully be said the nation is unfit from 
lack of exercise. 

Michael M. Davis, chairman of the 
Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics, shows that since 1900 the 
national death rate has dropped from 
15 per thousand to 11 per thousand. 
The average length of life has in- 
creased from 48 to 62 years. He 
states: “A considerable proportion of 
the disease and defects found in 
Selective Service examinations can be 
remedied by medical care and a still 
larger proportion would not have 
been found today if our young men 
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had received skilled and continuous 
medical attention throughout child- 
hood and adolescence.” 

According to the PAiladelphia In- 
guirer of March 1, 1942, the follow- 
ing statistics have been given with 
regard to height and weight: 

1. Each generation the average 
soldier grows a little taller and 
heavier. 

2. The average sailor in the Fifth 
Naval District is 5 feet 10 inches tall 
and weighs 168 pounds. 

3. Sons are taller than their fath- 
ers. 

4. There has been an increase in 
height among college students dur- 
ing the last eight years. 

5. There has been an average in- 
crease of one inch in height every 30 
years among men. 

These statistics indicate that there 
is plenty of exercise going on and 
that, in general, health conditions are 
improved. To admit that we are a 
nation of weaklings is to fall in line 
with Axis propaganda. 


Mentally Unfit for War or Peace 


One type of fitness that has been 
grossly neglected by the faddists is 
the matter of mental health. The 
wear and tear of living, the war and 
routine of life itself in a neurotic 
civilization exert a heavy toll on the 
emotional mechanism of the people. 
Every day we read of suicide, mur- 
der, rape, delinquency and various 
manifestations of emotional malad- 
justment. It can easily be seen that 
these persons are unfit for war, peace 
or any phase of life. 

The foregoing paragraphs are not 
to be misconstrued. Considerable 
improvements can be made in health 
and physical conditions in our coun- 
try. Such action must be based on a 
long-range program with proper 
emphasis on the four requisites of 
health, namely, nutrition, exercise, 


“Davis, Michael M.: Are We Healthy? New 
York Times Magazine, Feb. 22, 1942. 


rest and emotional balance. For ex- 
ample, the schools need a more thor- 
ough long-range program of physical 
education based on a sound progres- 
sive philosophy. Physical defects 
should be discovered and followed 
up with corrections early in life. 
Recreation should be available for 
everyone but should not be forced 
upon people with false propaganda 
or by regimentation. 

In addition, adults should pay 
more attention to diets for both 
themselves and their children. It is 
idiotic to see the attention given to 
the diet of the race horse, the cow, 
chickens and pets of all kinds while 
the human diet is so often deficient. 
Notice the meals of hundreds of peo- 
ple during the lunch hour. They 
have been truly’ labeled “snack- 
snatchers,” “sandwich-grabbers” and 
“break fast-skippers.” 


Is It War Ballyhoo Only? 


It is absurd to ballyhoo “physical 
fitness” for the duration of the war 
only to forget it with the advent of 
peace. The same thing was done 
during the last world conflict. Peo- 
ple are prone to resort to short-term 
programs to remedy long-term neg- 
lect. They shun sleep but spend for- 
tunes on patented nerve tonics, 
stimulants and anti-acid products to 
“bounce back to normal.” They de- 
cline to eat carefully but spend for- 
tunes on dress, whisky and cigarets. 
They abhor a uniform, long-range 
program of exercise but spend mil- 
lions on girdles, supporters and 
reducing fads to counteract the rav- 
ages of dissipation and laziness. They 
disregard emotional control and 
continually remain adolescent. 

In view of the foregoing argu- 
ments, the term “health fitness” 
would seem to indicate the goals for 
which we are striving. Then, if de- 
sired, this phrase could be viewed 
from two angles: (1) organic efh- 
ciency and health, based on nutrition, 
rest and emotional balance, and (2) 
physical strength, endurance and 
skill, with exercise as a basis. Health 
is a matter of individual education 
and perseverance; it is not attained 
in the heat of agitation and faddism 
but is developed gradually over a 
period of years beginning in child- 
hood and ending with death. 
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Eliminate Fear of Examinations by 


ACTIVITY TESTS 


HE pupil as a social being in a 

social situation is dependent 
upon his fellows, his teachers and 
his community. He is constantly in 
a position in which he is being tested 
by others, whether it is called testing 
or not. He is continually encounter- 
ing situations in which he is being 
judged and appraised by fellow pu- 
pils, teachers or the community. 

Testing pupils on their school 
progress is a time-honored tradition. 
Formerly, and in many academic 
situations today, the passing of a test 
was, and is, the sole method by 
which a pupil can progress from 
one grade or class to another. 

However, as our schools change to 
meet present needs and those fore 
seen for the future, pupil develop- 
ment becomes the goal of all educa- 
tional efforts. Individual initiative, 
independence of thought and ability 
to associate with others and work 
cooperatively are the objectives of 
progressive teaching. 

Courses are planned for the pupil 
and often by the pupil, under teacher 
guidance, in order to provide for his 
needs and interests. Through actual 
participation the pupil becomes a 
functional member of his group and 
of society as a whole. 


Old Tests Not Functional 


As socialized and individualized 
programs are established in the 
schools, the old style of testing pro- 
gram with its position as dictator of 
progress becomes completely unfunc- 
tional. In the modern situation the 
testing program suits the nature of 
the learning process. Consequently, 
testing, for the pupil, becomes a part 
of the learning process. It is the cul- 
minating step by which he and the 
teacher, together, are able to judge 
whether or not desired goals have 
been achieved. Testing is no longer 
an end in itself; it becomes func- 
tional—a tool to be used by both 
pupil and teacher as a guide toward 
further progress. 
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Functional tests can be prepared 
only with specific situations and 
problems in mind. Tests prepared 
for other communities may fail un- 
less the specific situation, including 
a knowledge of the needs of the lo- 
cality as well as the type of pupils 
therein, is known. 

In a dynamic school situation tests 
become a natural outgrowth of the 
school program. They attempt to 
show the personality of the pupil 
in a problematical situation. These 
tests are not perfect. They cannot 
completely evaluate the pupil, but 
they do offer a good analysis which 
can be a basis for further remedial 
work and guidance. 

At best the testing program is not 
intended as a means of passing or 
failing a pupil in a course. It is in- 
tended to indicate weaknesses and 
strengths in a specific learning situ- 
ation and to aid in finding means of 
correction and development. 


Let Pupils Help Plan 


Pupil participation, in order to be 
effective in a testing program, must 
be based upon pupil participation in 
classroom and activity planning. On 
the project basis, pupils aid in devel- 
oping their courses of study into 
units and activities according to a 
class plan. Committees are employed 
under teacher guidance in develop- 
ing course material. The needs and 
the course requirements are adjusted 
to the specific problems at hand. 
Skills are taught through actual do- 
ing. Thus it is natural for a test 
committee to evolve in order to co- 
operate with the teacher in develop- 
ing examinations. 

The testing committee is com- 
posed of representatives from each 
project who discuss specific informa- 
tion as well as attitudes gained by 
their work. Each representative has 
the material upon which his project 


committee has worked. Specific 
questions on his project are not de- 
cided upon, but the form is planned 
and objectives are established. It 
may be an essay type of test, a true- 
false, a multiple choice or a prob- 
lem solving test, but it will specifi- 
cally test the material upon which 
the group has worked. The same 
committee helps formulate the areas 
of experience to be tested in the gen- 
eral examination. 

Under such conditions the exami- 
nations are a testing of the expe- 
riences of each group. Therefore, 
testing need not take place at regular 
intervals but may occur whenever 
projects are completed. 

Examinations in the formal school 
have ordinarily been either verbal- 
ized or written as compositions re- 
gardless of the course. This need not 
be the case in activity testing. 

Tests should reflect the character, 
the methods and objectives of the 
particular courses of study. As such, 
they may take the form of doing 
demonstrations in chemistry, physics 
and in sciences; they may take the 
form of a short story or narrative 
poem in a language class, a com- 
pleted product in an industrial art 
class, an art product or a musical 
composition. This does not mini- 
mize verbal and written skills, but 
it does make allowance for deviation 
in testing forms to suit the character 
of the courses of study. 


Individual Differences Considered 


Needless to say, tests under these 
activity conditions are much more 
likely to allow for individual differ- 
ences than are those of the formal 
school which compels all pupils to 
take identical examinations regard- 
less of existing differences. If the 
school is to function as an educa- 
tionally constructive process, indi- 
vidual differences must be taken into 
account. These differences are rec- 
ognized by the functional school 
testing program in that pupils work 
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upon individual projects and are 
tested upon their own projects. The 
test, then, covers material for which 
they feel a need and which is essen- 
tial to their present and future 
growth. 

The activity-testing program aids 
in eliminating the fear of examina- 
common fault in most 
schools. This fear is due partly to the 
false emphasis placed upon the im- 
portance of these tests. Another 
cause for fear is that test passing is 
often the sole method of promoting 
a pupil from one grade or course to 
another. As a result of both forms 
of pressure, pupils face examinations 
with a fatalistic attitude. Under such 
conditions, school and courses be- 


tions—a 


come instruments of maleducation. 
In conclusion, individual remedial 
work, based upon activities and their 


results, can be given with regard to 
individual needs. This remedial 
work, if done according to indi- 
vidual rate of speed, will do much 
to keep the pupil abreast of the class 
academically, without his losing time 
or the social prestige, which is so 
important to him. 

No pupil in this type of program 
finds himself an outsider because of 
being academically slow. Through 
participation he becomes a functional 
member of the group. His develop- 
ment is more important than _ his 
grades and teachers guiding him in 
this program are conscious of that 
fact. 

Experimentation and educational 
keenness are the keynotes of this 
program. The whole school is awake 
to the human relationships inherent 
in the educational process. 
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E ARE endeavoring to place 

W our children in a homelike 

atmosphere in which there is a sense 

of belonging and of love, a feeling 

that “all is well,” that they are among 

triends and that they are able to do 
the task. 

Each child is looked upon as an 
individual with his own peculiar ap- 
titudes and interests. We are striving 
to develop him to the best of his 
ability. In this informal situation the 
child feels that he is one of a social 
group and that he has a part in con- 
tributing toward classroom life. 

We much prefer the new method 
of teaching to the conventional type 
in which the child cannot speak, 
laugh, move or explore without per- 
mission from the teacher who gives 
the orders. In the conventional 
school there is little opportunity for 
the development of initiative, free- 
dom of thought and democratic 
living. 

Circus Parade Passes By 


I have a distinct recollection in my 
own childhood of a circus parade 
passing by the school and the teacher 
stealthily lowering the shades for 
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fear a glimpse of clowns, elephants, 
monkeys and lions might be a dis- 
traction from our assigned task. 
Should a circus pass our school today, 
the teacher would announce it with 
delight and she and her pupils would 
rush forth to join the procession in 
true holiday spirit. Now we know 
that “education does not lie totally in 
textbooks and can never be bound 
within their covers.” 


We Go Journeying 


With our children we attend cir- 
cuses, take excursions to see animals, 
birds, trees and flowers and visit the 
centers of interest in our community, 
such as the library, bakery shop, 
creamery, stores and post office. After 
these trips the children discuss, plan 
and experience activities patterned 
upon what they have seen. In these 
activities a knowledge of arithmetic 
is gained through buying and selling, 
weighing and measuring food, com- 
paring costs of foods, counting 
change, reading, writing and adding 
columns of figures. 

Charts recording experiences and 
excursions, individual or class stories, 
letters, labels, signs, directions for 


work, poems, riddles and stories de- 
velop reading skills. 

Free discussions of the activities 
relating to the unit, individual and 
group experience in travel, home or 
stores, and reports made by commit- 
tees are some of the language activi- 
ties. 

Many children who are not ab- 
stract thinkers are skillful workers 
with their hands. They have free- 
dom to create and they experience 
the joy of accomplishment. 


Insecurity Is Lessened 


With a program of varied activities 
suited to the. individual abilities, 
there is a tendency to develop the 
best that is within the superior child 
and to lessen the insecurity of the 
timid mind. Each child learns to 
enjoy the song of the other man and 
to experience cooperative pl: ty living. 

We teach reading, writing and 
other related subjects in the unit only 
when they are demanded by the 
activity. We have much drill in 
numbers and much reading with no 
relation to the unit. 

We give intelligence tests to the 
children to help guide us in grade 
placement and especially to help us 
to be tolerant with the child and to 
respect his personality. We give 
achievement tests for individual 
guidance and administrative pur- 
poses. We have many informal tests, 
such as true and false, multiple 
choice, matching and completion, 
preceded by definite direction. 

Tests are given to locate difficulties 
and to increase the challenge for the 
individual child. These tests guide 
us in assigning tasks according to 
each child’s ability and serve as an 
impelling stimulus for the child. Not 
all children work on the same prob- 
lem at the same time. Each child 
works to the limit of his ability in 
the field of his interests, with no 
thought of competition except within 
himself. 

Today in our school in which 
the children help make the rules and 
are busily engaged in worth-while 
tasks that they enjoy, the discipline 
problem is a minor factor. 

It is considered as important to 
develop a child into a fine personality 
as it is to teach him to read or spell. 
Now we seek to endow each child 
with “a coloring of the imagination 
over commonplace objects,” the free- 
dom to live happily and the ability 
to use the fundamentals to capacity. 
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EXPLANATION OF ACHIEVEMENT 
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CTER AND CITIZENSHIP RE 
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indicates unsatisfactory progress which may be due to 
one or more of several different factors. A grade of U in 
any school activity is a definite danger signal and should 
be investigated immediately. at 
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Prey py speaking, the 
value of a school report card 
is in inverse ratio to the value at- 
tached to it. It encourages false 
standards in the life of the child. 
Unless given in wisdom and received 
in understanding, its mildest results 
may be chronic bad judgment and 
simple dishonesty. 

An understanding of the report 
card on the part of parents requires 
some understanding of development 
of the whole child, the function of 
the school and the real meaning of 
education. Even so, the school re- 
port can give but an inadequate in- 
terpretation of child development. 

Because education is not an ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, because 
the development of 2 child’s whole 
personality can scarcely be encom- 
passed in the A’s and B’s of subject 
matter, the school report’s objectives 
must be known before it can be un- 
derstood and accepted. If a report 


is to carry meaning, it must give an 
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idea as to the developing capacities 
of the child, elusive and_ illusory 
though they may be. 

Education concerns itself with the 
whole child and with the wholesome 
development of that child. To main- 
tain, then, that a school mark of A 
in a special subject is a good way 
of expressing progress in real educa- 
tion is refusal to see the objectives 
toward which the home, the school 
and society must work. 

The child learns in all situations. 
He masters many facts, acquires 
much information and knowledge; 
these are but parts of education. De- 
velopment of the capacity to learn 
by concentrated application of men- 
tal power, the ability to think, the 
power of observation and interpreta- 
tion of relationships and of generali- 
zations, the ability to carry under- 
standings from one situation to 
another, a capacity for making ad- 
justments to situations, for recogniz- 
ing and solving problems, for main- 
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REPORT CARD 


EUGENE SANDERS 


HEAD, SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, BASS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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taining emotional balance and for 
working out a satisfying picture for 
one’s personal world conception— 
these are the true goals of education. 
Yet these developments do not ap- 
pear on the face of the report. 

Education recognizes the whole- 
ness of the child. The report empha- 
sizes an impossible division of the 
child. The physical status, social ad- 
justments, emotional stability, mental 
development and personal welfare of 
the child represent not different 
things but the same thing viewed 
from different angles. None exists 
apart from the others; none can be 
pulled aside for separate examination 
and recording. 

Some effort has been made to pre- 
serve unity of the child’s personality 
by indicating progress in the de- 
velopment of certain attitudes and 
habits that have definite relationship 
to the educative process. On the 
other hand, these marks remain sep- 
arate and distinct from subject 
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marks and are often indicated in 
different symbols. Emphasis still re- 
mains upon subject matter grades 
and it is evident that an understand- 
ing of educational philosophy must 
be achieved before uniformity in 
marking can be attained and signifi- 
cance accrue to school marks. 

An interesting accompaniment to 
this effort to include attitudes and 
habits as a part of the child’s devel- 
opment is the apparent idea that one 
can gage progress in subject matter 
with such accuracy as to permit a 
scale of five gradations, while per- 
mitting only two gradations for the 
attitudes and habits. This implies 
either that a teacher may separate 
subject matter development from the 
total personality of the child for 
accurate marking or that this is a 
separate area in which the school is 
more interested. 

Whether the teacher so believes, or 
whether the school so considers its 
function, the fact remains that edu- 
cation concerns itself with the devel- 


opment of the whole child, and these 
things cannot be considered  sep- 
arately but must be considered to- 
gether. 

If a child is an individual, from a 
past and into a future different from 
every other personality, not only 
must he be taught as an individual 
but his measurements must be upon 
an individual basis. He must be 
measured in terms of his own capac- 
ities and not in terms of other 
children’s achievements or of pre- 
conceived adult standards. 

To interpret school marks in the 
terms of development of the whole 
child according to his individual ca- 
pacities is to use the device as a 
diagnosis as well as a measurement 
of past accomplishment. This impor- 
tant interpretative attitude upon the 
part of teachers, parents and chil- 
dren presupposes a purposive and in- 
telligent study of the child. 

It is not much 
scientific technic in evaluating child 


too to desire a 


progress. But before progress can be 





Ears That Hear Not 


HE hard of hearing present a 

health as well as an educational 
problem. Efficient hearing is a na- 
tional asset. Poor hearing is a na- 
tional liability. To the individual 
who is acoustically handicapped it is 
a tragedy. 

The majority of cases of acquired 
impaired hearing are preventable. 
Its prevalence is in many instances 
the result of early neglect. A pro- 
gram for the conservation of hear- 
ing should include: 

1. Hearing tests for all children 
by adequate scientific methods. 

2. Proper otological follow-up to 
include examination and care, when 
indicated, for all in need. 

3. Itinerant remedial instruction 
in lip reading and special training 
in voice and speech; group hearing 
aids in schools as indicated; individ- 
ual hearing aids; adult classes in lip 
reading. 

4. Vocational guidance for the 
hard of hearing school child and 
placement for all 
a fair deal under 


assistance in job 
hard of hearing; 
Civil Service. 
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5. Full-time directors of work for 
the hard of hearing either of the 
state department of education or of 
the state department of health. 

6. Training courses in methods 
of lip reading in every state teachers’ 
college. 

More than 3,100,000 school chil- 
dren had their hearing tested during 


the last school year for which the 
figures are available. There are 26,- 
000,000 public school children en- 


rolled. 

There are 300,000 school children 
in the United States who are in need 
of special school and health services. 
These children are no different from 
others save in the loss of normal 
hearing. They want to live, fully 
and happily. They want to be 
wanted. They want to prepare for 
work. They want to be useful. 

There must be no blind alleys for 
any child. The first and most im- 
portant task is to make the public 
aware of the existence of this great 
national unsolved problem.—Conrap 
G. Setvic, American Society for the 


Hard of Hearing. 











determined, objectives must be set. 
To give a poor mark as simply con- 
demnatory, as a signal to urge a child 
to do what the teacher wants with 
no regard to what this does to the 
child’s personality, is not only to miss 
the use of the report as a helpful de- 
vice in Our most important endeavor 
but to use it as an instrument of 
torture. 

An outstretched hand that pre- 
sents the parent with a report card 
to be signed and carried back to 
school demands intelligent interpre- 
tation of the things behind that card. 
The philosophy of that teacher, the 
objectives of that school, the goals 
of the larger community must be 
considered. Parents must be able to 
appreciate the character, methods and 
results of real education in terms of 
the changing character and develop- 
ing capacities of their children which 
means that they must know how 
children develop. A parent's attitude 
toward the report and toward the 
child is important in forming the 
child’s conception of his school and 
himself. 

An outstretched hand which pre- 
sents the parent with a report to be 
signed offers not a past record but 
an invitation to .investigate. New 
understandings that the child has 
developed, wider ranges of interests 
and unfolding capacities afford the 
means of evaluating educational ad- 
vance. These the report does not 
record. These precious things are 
reserved for parental perception by 
conversation, through companion- 
ship, in community of interest. The 
report card does not propose to end 
the parents’ wonder as to the child’s 
progress at school; it should act as a 
stimulant to search into the child’s 
development. 

School reports have led to lying, 
cheating, stealing and suicide. An- 
guish and heartbreak, persecution 
and punishment are too common for 
sympathy. False values are inevi- 
table. Wrong attitudes are developed. 
Surely it is time that reports should 
be recognized for what they are and 
be used as an aid, instead of a hin- 
drance, to education. Surely it is 
time that parents and teachers seek 
together an understanding of educa- 
tion and the objectives of the school. 
Then only can the report card have 
significance as related to the educa- 
tive process. Then only will its mes- 
sage from teacher to parent and 
pupil have proper interpretation. 
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AUDITORIUM, HARPER SCHOOL, WILMETTE, ILL. Seat fronts, 
coral; seat backs, deep tan. Stage curtains, coral shading to rose on 
beige ground, box plaited to retain vertical lines. Aisle flooring, 
gray-green recessed asphalt tile. Walls, tan. Ceiling, soft green. 











FRIENDLINESS 
THE PICTURE 


OME schools are friendly places 

because from fine teachers and 
humane administrators the pupils 
quickly catch the spirit of friendli- 
ness. A dingy and _ forbidding 
building can become a hi Ippy place 
through the alchemy of a few joy- 
ous personalities. 

How much simpler is the task of 
the friendly 
cheerful teachers when the building 
! Through 


administrator and of 


itself radiates friendliness! 
the alchemy of color and homelike 
arrangement the new J. Robb 
Harper Elementary Schoo] at Wil 
mette, IIl., 
ture. It would be difficult to work 
up a sulk or a pout in such a charm- 


is truly a friendly struc- 


ing atmosphere. 

Let’s step inside the smoke blue, 
peach and rose-beige octagonal 
foyer, illustrated at the bottom of 
page 36, and we shall be captivated 
immediately by the spell of soft 
warm color. Down the low ceil- 
inged corridors we go to one of the 
large classrooms where informally 


arranged chairs and tables of blond 
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ENTERS 


birch are seen against a_ striking 
window arrangement. One great 
landscape window is flanked by 
smaller windows to give an inter- 
esting and homelike variation. In 
the lower grades window seats are 
put to frequent use. 

The six classrooms have acous- 
tical ceilings, forced ventilation and 
venetian blinds. Kindergarten and 
primary rooms are provided sep- 
arate toilets and connecting work- 
rooms for class projects. These 
pupils have their own cloakrooms 
while children above the first grade 
use lockers in the corridors. 

Harper isn’t a school that closes 
at 3:30 p.m. when the children skip 
out the great front doors. Likely 
enough on the way out they meet 
their older brother or sister or some 
of the neighbors, for the plant is 
designed for day-long and evening- 
long occupancy. The more the pub- 
lic uses this beautiful building for 
other educational, civic and cultural 
meetings the better the board of edu- 
cation likes it, as continuous use 
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indicates a large return for the tax 
dollar. 

The plan shows how simple it is 
for the public to find the office and 
executive suite and the community 
rooms. Directly opposite the main 
entrance is a combined community 
room and branch of the Wilmette 
Public Library, furnished with attrac- 
tive groupings of easy chairs and 
cushioned settees, in addition to the 
standard library tables and seats. 

Adjoining the library is the audi- 
torium, which seats 150; it is suit- 
able for civilian defense meetings, 
for gatherings of civic organizations 
and for school theater projects. The 
pupils and the public will be able to 
go into real professional enterprises 
as there is complete stage equipment. 
A unique figured curtain of Gibraltar 
cloth, in place of the usual velours, 
should be mentioned, as well as the 
large workroom where stage scenery 
can be built. 

To the left of the community room 
a wide double door opens from the 
main lobby into the gymnasium, 
which will be used for neighbor- 
hood parties and gatherings, being 
equipped with a kitchen for serving 
complete hot lunches for the chil- 
dren and banquets for the adults. 
Small locker, toilet and shower rooms 
for boys and for girls serve at night 
as coat rooms for use by the public. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM: Walls, variable, this room 
being a soft yellow. Blinds, seafoam green through- 
out with mingled linen tapes. Floors, brown and 
beige asphalt tile, with 4 inch high coved rubber 





KITCHEN: In refrigerator white, except one coral wall. 
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base. Furniture, blond birch. Trim, oak finished 
light. Bookcases and supply cases, recessed. 
Teacher's closet and a utility closet on either side 
of entrance. There is a ye Me case in each room. 


WORKSHOP: Linoleum counter; glass block partition. 
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COMMUNITY ROOM AND LIBRARY: Walls, rose-peach. Rugs, beige. 
Sofa, gray green, heavily textured. Chippendale chairs, striped rose, 
green, blue and beige. Other chairs, beige leather. Draperies, green and 
rose stripe on gray-beige ground. Floors, asphalt tile in brown and beige 
with wide beige bands. Library furniture, blond. FOYER (below): Pilasters, 
smoke blue enameled brick; walls, peach enameled brick; floors, rose and 
beige asphalt tile. Ceiling, ivory. Trim, light oak throughout building. 


The five acre campus is located 
three miles from the center of Wil- 
mette in a highly residential newly 
built district of one and two story 
dwellings. As the majority of these 
houses are Colonial, Georgian and 
Cape Cod in. type, the architectural 
style of the school was made to con- 
form in scale and character. Mod- 
ern stream lines, while suitable to 
urban and industrial districts, were 
felt to be too severe and unyielding 
for suburban use. The exterior is 
a soft Williamsburg brick with a 
minimum of stone trim. An ex- 
pansible roof makes it possible for 
the school to be doubled in size. 

At the back of the building is a 
black top surfaced play area for all 
winter use. Two playfields for 
small children are well equipped. 

Dr. Millard D. Bell, the new 
superintendent of schools, feels his 
new building is uniquely fitted for 
both school and community use. 
The school is named for J. Robb 
Harper, the retiring superintendent, 
in appreciation of thirty-four years 
of service. Childs and Smith, Chi- 
cago architects, were the designers. 
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SHATTER- 
PROOFING 
WINDOWS 


THOMAS J. HIGGINS 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUILDING SURVEY 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HE responsibility of protecting 
400,000 school children in case 
of air raids has not been taken lightly 
by the Chicago board of education. 
To provide protection in the order 
of urgency, the buildings were di- 
vided into three groups: (1) those 
within industrial areas; (2) those less 
than a half mile from industrial 
areas or railroad intersections, and 
(3) the remainder in wholly resi 
dential areas. The first and second 
groups, comprising 170 of our 400 
buildings, received first considera- 
tion. All interior glass in refuge 
zones has been shatterproofed. When 
it was necessary to establish refuge 
zones adjacent to outside glazed 
walls, draw curtains of heavy denim 
were installed over the windows. 
Trade and national defense schools, 
operating at night, were completely 
blacked out with denim draw cur- 
tains. 

We were forced to go out on our 
own to find the most desirable ma- 
terial suitable for school buildings 
that need all the natural light possi- 
ble. Latex base materials, which are 
applied to the glass in liquid form 
and are transparent when dry, 
proved effective for interior glass but 
checked and peeled when exposed 
to prolonged sunlight. 

Industrial tape (a cheap grade of 
surgical tape) applied in diagonal 
squares across the glass on 6 inch 
centers and extending out over the 
sash proved ineffective. The uncov- 
ered portion of the glass had little 
resistance to shock and shattered. 

Resin base glues proved an excel- 
lent adhesive for reenforced building 
paper and are effective for shatter- 
proofing when a complete blackout 
is desirable. They were found ef- 
fective with muslin but retard good 
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These two views 
show Chicago's 
heavy denim cur- 
tains drawn and 
open. The trade 
schools that are 
open at night may 
be completely 
blacked out by 
this easy method. 


transmission of light and will prove 
difficult to remove from the glass 
when the emergency is passed. Resin 
base glues and reenforced building 
paper make excellent skylight cov- 
ering when light can be dispensed 
with. 

Muslin, 60/60 mesh, applied over 
the entire pane of glass and extend- 
ing out over the stop with a vege- 
table base glue, proved the most 
practical means of protecting interior 
glass in school buildings. The glue 
is soluble in water, is applied cold 
and is transparent when dry. Glass 
treated in this manner transmits 
about as much light as ordinary ob- 
scure glass. Being removable with 
water is a distinct advantage. While 
costs did not enter into the selection 
of a shatterproofing medium. this 
method is inexpensive. Material 




















costs, exclusive of labor, are about 
2 cents a square foot. 
In some Chicago office buildings 


40/40 mesh cheesecloth has been 
used and has proved apparently to 
be as effective as the 60/60 mesh 
muslin with the advantage of addi- 
tional light transmission. The mus- 
lin or cheesecloth does not soil easily 
but the coating of the fabric, after 
the glue is thoroughly dry, with 
sizing will permit cleaning with a 
damp cloth. 

It is recommended that all outside 
windows, when possible, be raised or 
opened in case of an actual air raid 
to reduce the area of glass resistance 
to the shock. Window shades, where 
provided, should be drawn to some- 
what retard flying glass particles. 
Venetian blinds prove a good glass 
stop if the louvers are closed. 
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PUGET SOUND SCHOOL CAFETERIA 





Above: A kitch- 
en of plywood 
paneling is the 
main service 
center at Kitt- 
redge Hall. Ply- 
wood service 
doors open into 
a dining room 
paneled in the 
same material. 


The main din- 
ing room at 
Kittredge is in- 
viting and serv- 
iceable with 
both walls and 
balustrade fin- 
ished in ply- 
wood. The pan- 
els are applied 
vertically and 
the edges are 
beveled so as 
to form a V joint. 
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Above: In this small dining room in the new 
Kittredge Hall, College of Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma, Wash., the walls are plywood, with a 
ceiling of composition board. The character of 
the materials, the light finish on the walls and the 
lighter ceiling give the room a spacious effect. 
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COLOR IN SANTA MONICA LUNCHROOM 








LTRAMODERN in appoint- 

ment and construction, the 
light and airy cafeteria at Santa 
Monica High School, Santa Monica, 
Calif., is 58 by 77 feet in over-all 
area. It is divided into a main dining 
room for pupils, a private dining 
room for the faculty, the kitchen, a 
storage room and a service counter 
running the entire width of the 
building. 

The pupils’ dining room accom- 
modates 300 at a time, while the pri 
vate dining room is designed to take 
care of 30 persons. Tables in the 
main room seat from 8 to 10 pupils; 
those in the smaller one seat four. 

White ceilings and yellow walls 
with a blue border present a gay 
decorative motif throughout the en 
tire cafeteria. Large windows at 
both sides of the structure permit 
sunlight to flood the various rooms 
throughout the day while a series 
of 500 watt lamps, hidden in orna- 
mental fixtures, provides night illum’- 
nation when needed. 
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Left: A corner of the faculty dining room in the new cafeteria 
at Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, Calif., which was 
constructed by the Work Projects Administration. This private 
dining room accommodates 30 people. The color scheme 
in the cafeteria is yellow and white, with blue wall borders. 








Above: Close-up of the kitchen showing the three large gas ranges, 
the bake oven and service trays. Other equipment includes a dishwasher. 
mixers and vegetable peeler. Below: The main dining room in which from 
350 to 400 lunches are served daily in addition to special banquets. 
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PLASTIC FLOOR OR ROOF 


JOHN J. WIDMAYER 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AVINGS of at least 20 per cent now in use in the building industry 
S in steel consumption in reen- in Washington, D. C. 

forced concrete construction have A new fibrous block is being em- 
been effected by a recent invention ployed in the construction of reen- 





View of fibrous block ceiling in District of Columbia construction job. 
The filler block is light, is a sound deadener, may be nailed or sawed. 





forced concrete floors and_ roofs. 
Heretofore, it has been customary 
to use such void-forming agents as 
hollow tiles or metal pans, thus econ- 
omizing in the use of concrete and 
steel by lightening the dead weight 
carried. Use of these agents, how- 
ever, has been attended by many rec- 
ognized disadvantages. 

The new fibrous material is com- 
posed of long strands of wood shav- 
ings loosely assembled into block 
form and retained by a cementitious 
substance. Construction of this new 
block provides surface interstices 
that receive the concrete, thereby 
keying the block and concrete to- 
gether. Manufactured in a width of 
20 inches, a length of 80 inches and 
varying degrees of thickness, the 
block can be nailed and sawed on 
the job to suit conditions. 

The new fibrous blocks are used 
in the same manner as other void- 
producing agents. They can be ar- 
ranged in parallel rows spaced for 
desired joist width or they can be 
cut in pieces of 20 by 20 inches and 
used in a two-way system with joists 
running at right angles to each 
other. End blocks are usually made 
narrow in order to increase the joist 
width to resist and shear. 

Attested merits of the new system 
are: 

1. Its light weight makes possible 
an economical use of steel and con- 
crete. 

2. The block can be easily handled 
and sawed to fit field conditions. 

3. Blocks are not easily displaced 
when settled in forms, thereby en- 
suring the correct width of joists. 

4. This type of ceiling makes a 
good base for plaster, affording ex- 
cellent keys. 

5. As the block has high acousti- 
cal qualities, floors so constructed 
greatly deaden the transmission of 
noises. 


Construction of the block pro- 
vides surface interstices which 
receive the concrete, thereby 
keying the block and the con- 
crete together advantageously. 
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A.A.S.A. Convention Program 


St. Louis, February 26 to March 2 


Friday, February 26, 2:15 p.m. 
What Are the Government's War-Time 
Needs? 

Presiding, Homer W. Anderson, presi- 

dent. 

War on the Home Front—a Challenge 
to American Education, Peter H. Ode- 
gard, assistant to the secretary, Treasury 
Department. 


Address, Paul V. McNutt. 


Friday, February 26, 8 p.m. 
The School's Part in Total War 

Presiding, President Homer W. An- 
derson. 

The School’s Contribution to the War 
Effort, William G. Carr, secretary, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 

Coordinating War Activities in the 
Schools, Charles H. Lake, superintendent 
of schools, Cleveland. 

Address, John W. Studebaker, U. S. 


Commissioner of Education. 


Saturday, February 27, 9:30 a.m. 

Section A—Financing Education 

in War Time 

Presiding, Hobart Corning, superin- 
tendent of schools, Omaha. 

Problems of School Finance in War 
Time and a Review of Possible Solu- 
tions—Alfred D. Simpson, professor of 
education, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 

The Demands of the War Upon the 
Financial Resources of School Districts, 
Claude V. Courter, superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Saturday, February 27, 9:30 a.m. 
Section B—Teacher Supply and In- 
Service Education 

Presiding, Henry H. Hill, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pittsburgh. 

Teacher Shortage: How to Secure and 
Hold Teaching Staffs Under War Con- 
ditions, George D. Stoddard, state com- 
missioner of education, Albany, N. Y. 

In-Service Education: How to Help 
Teachers in Service Meet War and Post- 
War Educational Needs, Herold C. 
Hunt, superintendent of schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Educating Teachers for What: Obser- 
vations Growing Out of the Studies of 
the Commission on Teacher Education, 
Karl W. Bigelow, director, commission 
on teacher education, American Council 
on Education. 
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Saturday, February 27, 9:30 a.m. 
Section C—Teaching the Way 
of Free Men 

Presiding, A. L. Threlkeld, superin- 
tendent of schools, Montclair, N. J. 

Education, the Way to Freedom, John 
A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Education in the Armed Forces, Col. 
Francis E. Spaulding, U. S. Army. 

The Education of Free Men, George 
S. Counts, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Saturday, February 27, 2:15 p.m. 
Behind the War Fronts 
Program indefinite. 
Saturday Evening, February 27, 8 p.m. 
Discussion Groups, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 
Discussion Group, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 
Meeting: National Society for the 
Study of Education. 


Sunday, February 28, 2 p.m. 
Current Activities of E.P.C. 

Presiding, A. C. Flora, president, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The Secondary School of the Future, 
Francis L. Bacon, superintendent, Evan- 
ston Township High School, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Discussion: Led by George D. Stod- 
dard, New York State commissioner of 
education, and Will French, acting super- 
intendent of schools, Long Beach, Calif. 

If Ever There Was a Cause, Alexander 
J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia; chairman, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 


Sunday, February 28, 4:30 p.m. 
Vesper Service 
Presiding, President Homer W. An- 
derson. 
Concert Orchestra and Massed Chorus, 
St. Louis public schools. 
Address, Willis A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sunday, February 28, 8 p.m. 
Patriotic Rally 
What Are We Fighting for?—Brig. 
Gen. Frederick H. Osborne, director, 
Special Service Division. 
Motion Picture, “What Are We Fight- 
ing for?” 
Monday, March 1, 9:30 a.m. 
Schools and Manpower 
Presiding, President Anderson. 


Schools and Manpower—Today and 
Tomorrow, DeWitt S. Morgan, super- 
intendent of schools, Indianapolis. 

What the War Means to Youth, Mitzi 
Phillips, student, Washington University, 
St. Louis, and Kenneth Engle, Abilene, 
Kan., 1942 winner of Future Farmers 
of America’s public speaking contest. 

Selective Service and Youth, Edmund 
E. Day, president, Cornell University. 


Business meeting. 


Monday, March 1, 2:15 p.m. 


Discussion groups. 


Monday, March 1, 8 p.m. 
Program by the Associated Exhibitors 

Presiding, Homer W. Anderson, presi- 
dent, A.A.S.A. 

Tribute to Eddie V. Rickenbacker, 
winner of American Education Award, 
Elliott C. Spratt, president, Associated 
Exhibitors. 

Address, Maj. Roswell Rosengren. 


Tuesday, March 2, 9:30 a.m. 
Section A—Education for the Air Age 

Air Conditioning Education, N. L. 
Engelhardt, associate superintendent of 
New York City schools. 

The Campus and the Air Age, Capt. 
Gill Robb Wilson, state director of avia- 
tion, Trenton, N. J.; president, National 
Aeronautic Association. 

Army and Navy Air Force Films. 


Tuesday, March 2, 9:30 a.m. 
Section B—Adapting the Curriculum 
to War Needs 

Presiding, Worth McClure, superin- 
tendent of schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Occupational Adjustment and _ the 
War, Edwin A. Lee, dean, School of 
Education, University of California. 

Reorienting the Secondary School Pro- 
gram, Hollis L. Caswell, director, Divi- 
sion of Instruction, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Discussion, Francis L. Baton, Evan- 
ston, Ill.; Prudence Cutright, Minne- 
apolis; Will French, Long Beach, Calif.; 
James L. Hanley, Providence, R.I.; Frank 
W. Hart, University of California, and 
Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, Olympia, 
Wash. 


Tuesday, March 2, 2:15 p.m. 


Discussion Groups. 


Tuesday, March 2, 8 p.m. 
Earning the Peace 

Presiding, President Homer W. An- 
derson. 

Are There Values Worth Dying for? 
Speaker to be announced. 

Education in Postwar Years, W. How- 
ard Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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ELECTRIC WIRING 


Bears Watching 


ECENTLY three large rural 

school buildings in Alabama 
have been destroyed by fire caused 
by defects in electric wiring repre- 
senting a loss of more than $100,000. 
Careful investigations made at the 
time leave little doubt but that these 
fires were caused by short circuits 
im the wiring systems that produced 
a spark. These fires, together with 
many others, instigated an investiga- 
tion of the electric wiring systems 
in the state’s schools. 

No fault was found with the 
power companies that furnished the 
current for these buildings, with the 
architects who drew the plans, with 
the contractors who constructed the 
buildings or with the electricians 
who did the wiring when the build- 
ings were constructed. The failure 
lay in the improper handling of the 
wiring systems after the buildings 
were completed and turned over to 
the local school authorities for use. 

Improper or careless handling of 
the wiring systems in many rural 
schools has caused many fires such 
as those mentioned and is now en- 
dangering many other buildings. 
There are three reasons why such 
a condition exists: (1) the isolation 
of these buildings; (2) the expense 
of hiring a competent electrician to 
keep up the wiring systems, and (3) 
the use of principals, janitors or 
school boy electricians in making 
important changes or adjustments in 
the wiring systems. 

The ideal situation would be to 
have a competent electrician in reach 
of every rural school building in 
which an adequate electric system 
has been properly installed. How- 
ever, this is impossible inasmuch as 
many of these rural buildings are 
located in the open country, far 
from any town or village where an 
electrician is available. In some com- 
munities it would be necessary to 
send many miles into adjoining 
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Amateurs must work only under supervision. 


counties to obtain the services of a 
competent electrician. Then, too, the 
cost of employing an electrical engi- 
neer or a competent experienced 
electrician every time it is necessary 
to replace or to install new equip- 
ment or to make adjustments in the 
wiring systems would be a big 
item of expense in the small budget 
of the average rural school. There- 
fore, principals and rural school 
officials are usually left to handle 
the electric systems as best they can. 

The average rural school principal 
resorts to the inevitable; either he 


R. E. LEDBETTER 


SURVEYS AND SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING, 


ALABAMA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


does the work himself or he uses a 
school boy or the janitor as an elec- 
trician. Frequently the _ principal 
knows little about electricity. Boys 
and janitors are willing (after the 
first state of fear passes off) but usu- 
ally incompetent. Such a practice is 
often a menace to the school build- 
ing, for these amateurs seldom have 
anyone to instruct, guide or assist 
them. 

Teachers may know the principles 
of electricity as taught in the aver- 
age textbook but they are often un- 
familiar with the electric layout in 
their own school building. When it 
is necessary to use pupils and janitors 
as electricians, it becomes the duty 
of the principal to direct them and 
to see that they do not endanger 
their own lives or the safety of the 
building. He should procure from 
his superintendent or the state de- 
partment of education a blueprint 
showing the entire layout of the 
electric system in his building and 
familiarize himself with every part 
of it. 

The principal should know the 
size of wires for each device or piece 
of equipment and the capacity of 
the load each circuit will carry. He 
ought to be familiar with all light 
circuits, the size of wires in each 
and the maximum load to be placed 
on each circuit. It would be well 
for him to know the wattage of each 
lamp, the amperes pulled by every 
piece of electric equipment and the 
circuit on which it is located. All 
circuits should be numbered and the 
numbers shown in the panel board 
cabinet. 

The fuse panel is important and 
should be kept locked at all times. 
Someone has said that it is often 
more important to lock the fuse box 
than the front door of the building. 
The fuses are the safety valves on 
the electric system and should be 
examined periodically to see that 
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OR TODAY’S EMERGENCY 


























URING the war emergency, new school construction 
and modernization must, of necessity, be reduced to 
a minimum. When unavoidable replacement becomes 
necessary, Crane has developed special fixtures designed 
to use a minimum of vital material—lavatories of china, for 
example, with fittings of cast iron, instead of brass. 
Many schools, however, are already anticipating to- 
morrow’s needs, and plans are being prepared for con- 
struction to start when the war is over. For such construc- 


CRAN 


tion, Crane designers and Crane laboratories are today 
working on new sanitary equipment—equipment that will 
stand up under the hard usage to be expected in public 
service. 

In the meantime, it is important that school plumbing 
be checked regularly by a Plumbing Contractor to see that 
it Operates at maximum efficiency. There is a licensed 
Plumbing Contractor in your community—why not con- 
sult with him? 

CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING © PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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they are not oversized. No one but 
a responsible person should be al- 
lowed to go into the fuse box or to 
replace a blown fuse. The principal 
who fails to inform himself con- 
cerning his electric system and to 
guide his pupil and janitor electri- 
cians is neglecting a grave responsi- 
bility. 

The majority of rural high school 
boys, when first called upon to han- 
dle the lights, the radio, the electric 
range or any other school equip- 
ment, may be cautious because of 
fear, but after a little experience 
they often become fearless and make 
adjustments of the electrical equip- 
ment with the current on and be- 
come careless around high voltage 
wires. This is due to their ignor- 
ance of the danger in the current 
when not properly handled. Many 
of these boys, after picking up a few 
facts about electricity, volunteer to 
make changes, corrections and ad- 
justments in the wiring system that 
would often tax the ability of an 
experienced electrical engineer. 

The amateur or would-be electri- 
cian is usually called in on three 
main defects, adjustments or changes 
in the system: 

1. There is a defect or fault in 
the wiring system that causes the 
lights on a given circuit not to burn 


or the electric device or equipment 
not to operate. The trouble may be 
a burned out light bulb, a blown 
fuse, a short circuit or a broken feed 
wire. Only one of these corrections 
could be safely entrusted to a school- 
boy electrician, namely, changing 
burned out light bulbs. Even this 
should be done with care to see 
that a bulb of the same size is 
used. Otherwise, the circuit may 
become overloaded. 

The object in the mind of the 
untrained person is to apply the 
remedy and get the results imme- 
diately, while the trained electrician 
corrects the cause of the trouble first 
and then applies the remedy. 

If a fuse is blown, the amateur 
may undertake to replace it without 
cutting off the current, which is 
more or less dangerous. He may 
install an oversized fuse and thus 
increase the danger to the building. 
If no fuse is available, he is likely to 
connect the two poles with a small 
wire, a piece of tin foil or place a 
penny under the blown fuse. These 
are what the amateur electrican calls 
his “tricks.” Yet these tricks in the 
hands of an untrained electrician 
can endanger not only the entire 
school plant but the lives of the 
teachers and the pupils. 

2. New equipment is to be in- 





Steps Toward Heating Efficiency 


T IS surprising how many heat- 

ing plants have serviceable con- 
trols that are either disconnected or 
unused and thus the plants are 
running at full speed to carry only a 
moderate load. So declares E. A. 
Tyler of St. Paul, Minn., writing 
in Heating, Piping and Air Condt- 
tioning. 

The first step in war-time fuel 
conservation, then, is to get these 
controls back into service—fuel sup- 
ply, boiler feed and steam feed. Even 
without mechanical controls it is 
possible to do a much more efficient 
job, although it will require both the 
best use of available skill and eter- 
nal vigilance. Retraining of boiler 
room personnel may be a necessity 
before much can be accomplished. 

The pipes used in many old heat- 
ing systems are so filled with oxide 
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of iron and sludge as to decrease 
operating efficiency by 25 to 40 per 
cent. In one plant—a welded pipe 
job—the rust from welding particles 
combined with carried-over oil made 
a sticky compound that seriously 
interfered with the operation of 
radiator traps. Although steam con- 
sumption was down to 0.467 Ibs., 
the labor of repeated cleaning of 
traps was so much that Mr. Tyler 
accepted the proposition of a pipe 
cleaning contractor who promised 
marked savings. 

When the cleaning job was fin- 
ished, 10 bushels of solids had been 
removed from the pipe lines, some 
of the effluent during the flushing 
process showing as high as 10 per 
cent solids and 20 per cent oil. The 
next year there was a decrease of 10 
per cent in fuel consumption. 


stalled. A radio, an electric range 
or motors for the workshop have 
been received and are ready for in- 
stallation. Amateur electricians are 
called in. Little thought is given to 
the watts or amperes pulled by each 
of these machines or the circuit 
from which the power is taken. The 
main object is to make the new 
equipment operate. After splicing a 
few circuits, installing some extra 
wires and blowing a few fuses the 
work is finished and the machines 
are installed. 

The circuits may be overloaded 
but they are still furnishing the 
“juice” and that is the only con- 
sideration. However, an overload 
on any wire causes it to heat. Sooner 
or later the insulation is charred. 
It becomes dead and falls off. A 
short is the result. The oversized 
fuse cannot blow and give the 
alarm. A spark is produced. The 
building is set on fire and goes up 
in smoke at a loss of both dollars 
and lives. 

3. A picture is to be shown in the 
school building. The school is to 
get 10 per cent of the proceeds. Some 
extra wiring is necessary and “elec- 
tricians” are summoned. The only 
question is the location of the near- 
est live wire to which the machines 
can be attached. Wires are strewn 
loosely across the ceiling joists, along 
the wood wall or across the floor 
with loose wire and few cleats. Joints 
are necessary but they are made 
loosely and not soldered or wrapped. 
No thought is given to the circuit 
from which this new power is taken. 
It may be already overloaded with 
extra power required for the opera- 
tion of the motion picture projector. 
If a fuse blows, the would-be elec- 
tricians apply their trick of placing 
a penny behind the dead fuse and 
the show goes on at the expense of 
endangering the building and _ its 
occupants. 

It is the opinion of the Alabama 
state department of education that 
experienced electricians should be 
employed to handle the electrical 
equipment in all school buildings. 
In no case should the principal make 
electric installations or adjustments 
unless he is competent to do so. 
Janitors and pupils must be ad- 
equately supervised by competent 
persons. Regardless of the fact that 
funds are limited, no money can be 
saved in the long run by the use of 
incompetent electricians. 
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Maintenance, and Man-Power! 


Finnell Waxes and Sealers not only serve the im- 
portant purpose of making floors last, but. due to 
the long-wearing quality of Finnell Finishes, they 
aid conservation further by requiring less frequent 
application . . . thus conserving materials and 
labor. And because of the fast cleansing action of 
Finnell Cleansers, they also effect savings in ma- 
terials and labor. 


Finnell Finishes include: Fino-Gloss Liquid Floor 
Wax, containing genuine wear-resisting Carnauba 
Wax. Requires no polishing or buffing. Several 
types, including Concentrated Fino-Gloss (saves 
vital containers as well as shipping weight and 
space) and Special Non-Skid and Waterproof 
Types. . . . Finnell-Kote, the solid wax that’s ap- 
plied hot and sets in less than 10 seconds! .. . 
Finnell Liquid Kote. . . . Finnell Paste Wax... . 


Be Sure Jo See The Ginnell Exhibit at the AASA 
Convention —St. Lovis—February 26 to March 2 — Space G38. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
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EQUIPMENT 


Finnell Liquid Wax. . . . Gloss Seal (several types). 
... Traffic Seal... . Finnell Fulfil, an oil filler 


and sealer. 


Finnell Cleansers include: Finola, the Original 
Scouring Powder, for heavy duty scrubbing... . 
Century Scouring Powder, a mild abrasive cleanser. 
. . . Solarbrite, anhydrous soap 
solution. . . . Finnell Rubber 
Cleaner. ... Sanax Wax 
Cleaner. 
















For literature or consulta- 
tion, phone or write near- 
est Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 
202 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Custodians Are Scarce 


Continuing the discussion of labor 
shortage in the maintenance department, 
which appeared in these pages last 
month, more school officials describe the 
situation as growing increasingly serious. 

The main hope rests with older men. 
Some employers explain frankly that 
whereas at one time the age limit for 
new workers was 45, it has now been 
raised to 63, depending upon the phys- 
ical condition of the individual. In one 
instance 70 is proving no barrier. As 
the men of their families are earning 
more money in war plants or are allo- 
cating part of their service funds to 
them, women are not too anxious to 
obtain work—at least in the schools. 
Consequently, they cannot be counted on 
to help out in the emergency. 

Salary increases from 10 to 15 per 
cent are common but these are not suffi- 
cient, it is agreed, to offset competition 
elsewhere. Finally, maintenance pro- 
grams are being revised with everything 
but the essentials deferred until more 
favorable conditions prevail. 


Loses Five in One Day 


The seriousness of the situation is 
manifest in talking with H. L. Mills, 
business manager of the Houston Inde- 
pendent School District, Houston, Tex. 
One day recently he lost five men; an- 
other day, two. “Indeed,” he says, “we 
have lost about all of the very active 
men on our custodial force, some hav- 
ing gone into the Army and others hav- 
ing taken defense jobs where they are 
making as high as $400 per month. 

“We are trying as best we can to get 
along by employing older men, some 
60 years of age and some 70, if they ap- 
pear to be physically fit. We are em- 
ploying more women, too, but we find 
it has become a serious problem because 
in the South we have formerly used 
mostly colored women and now their 
husbands or brothers are either in the 
Army and have allocated part of their 
pay to them or in defense plants where 
they are making more money than ever 
before. 

“We have increased wages in the 
lower brackets as much as we possibly 
can but our finances would permit only 
about a $5 a month increase, which is 
negligible. Our maintenance work plan 
has been revised considerably. Carpen- 
ters and janitors whose salaries ranged 
from $150 to $175 per month in the 
schools are now attracted by jobs in 
war plants that pay them from $400 to 
$500 a month. In consequence, we have 
only skeleton crews and we do not know 
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how long we may be able to keep any 
maintenance men. 

“Looking ahead, we propose to pro- 
vide the same amount of funds for main- 
tenance work; if not expended, this will 
be permitted to accrue. The idea is that 
if we must operate our schools on the 
basis of furnishing a roof and heat and 
leaving the maintenance work undone, 
we should have sufficient funds on hand 
after the war is over to put the schools 
back quickly into the proper operating 
condition. 

“Tt is serious, of that there can be no 
doubt. Thus far we have asked for no 
military exemptions in our maintenance 
or custodial crews. I think, though, that 
now we are going to be forced to ask 
for a few exemptions, and I can see no 
hope except to try to find enough old 
men to carry on and to use more and 
more women if it is possible to locate 
them.” 


Future Is Discouraging 


Equally discouraging for the near fu- 
ture is the picture in Detroit. Thus far, 
according to H. W. Meagher, assistant 
in the department of personnel, the per- 
centage of turnover on the janitorial staff 
has been low. This is due, he believes, 
to the practice of assigning men to work 
after hours; for this they are compen- 
sated. This has enabled them to increase 
their incomes considerably. 

“On July 1, 1942,” Mr. Meagher de- 
clares, “the Detroit board of education 
put into effect a cost of living plan that 
provided for ‘an increase of 10 per cent 
on the salary of each employe in addi- 
tion to the regular salary increments ex- 
cept that no employe shall receive the 
cost of living adjustment in excess of 
$300.’ 

“Our regular working schedule for 
assistant janitors is eight hours a day. 
In our larger buildings we have been 
using two women on a four hour sched- 
ule to fill vacancies created by the resig- 
nation of men. This has meant a reor- 
ganization of the work schedule in the 
buildings so affected. We have asked 
some of our janitors to work double 
shifts to take care, temporarily, of an 
emergency, paying them at the rate set 
for a substitute for this position.” 


On the Brighter Side 


Hammond, Ind., presents a brighter 
spot with few losses in the custodial 
force. Donald E. Gavit, business man- 
ager, attributes this to the policy of em- 
ployment that has been in effect for a 
number of years. He describes the Ham- 
mond plan as follows: 


“It has been the policy in filling cus- 
todial positions to hire, insofar as pos- 
sible, married men with families. This, 
naturally, placed most of the employes 
either in an advanced age class or auto- 
matically in deferred classification be- 
cause of dependents. Women in the 
custodial force have been selected almost 
entirely from widows with dependents. 
In addition, the security of tenure and 
continuous work in good times and bad 
has been a factor that has prevented 
them from leaving the service of the 
schools. Increases in wages both last 
year and for 1943 represent an increase 
over the two year period of about 15 
per cent. 

“We have made no attempt recently to 
undertake a job analysis since an ex- 
tensive study of the employment situa- 
tion was made about five years ago 
when the number of employes was re- 
duced to what is considered a minimum. 
At the same time much of the main- 
tenance work was shifted to a contract 
basis and a number of maintenance em- 
ployes were dropped from the school 
pay roll. The contract form of main- 
tenance adapts itself readily to the 
elimination of all but the most essential 
maintenance work.” 


Few Exceptions Noted 


In those communities that have few 
war industries to offer competition the 
situation is less acute. In Mason City, 
Iowa, R. L. James, secretary to the board 
of education, reports that most of their 
men are beyond draft age. The board 
has increased wages, however, and the 
work plan has been revised in anticipa- 
tion of any shortage. 

Other school systems, such as River 
Rouge, Mich.; Compton, Calif., and 
Madison, Wis., find the problem becom- 
ing increasingly serious. Charles Shultz 
of River Rouge is meeting it by seeking 
older men, raising wages and doubling 
up whenever possible. This goes, too, 
for A. P. Mattier of Compton and Mar- 
cus E. Johnson of Madison. 

Because of its ideal winter weather, 
Phoenix, Ariz., is taking advantage of 
the presence of families who are sojourn- 
ing there and is not requiring one year’s 
residence for employment. H. M. Barg- 
man reports a loss of 22 per cent of his 
custodial force in seven months and is 
putting on older men as well as more 
women. He is also working on a plan 
for night cleaning. 

Altoona, Pa., is slightly better off; 
W. N. Decker estimates a turnover of 
10 per cent. Thus far, he has been able 
to replace janitors with new candidates 
without experience. No more women 
than previously are being added but 
in two instances he has employed re- 
tired school janitors. The school board 
of Altoona has voted a bonus of $10 a 
month to janitors for the current year. 
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Announcing the consolidation of 


into 





Back in the 1890’s, two companies 
were established in Wyandotte, Mich- 
igan, by Captain John B. Ford, father 
of the plate glass industry in America, 
and an outstanding pioneer in the 
chemical industry. 

The Michigan Alkali Company 
grew to be one of the great basic 
chemical companies of the world, 
manufacturing a wide range of prod- 
ucts serving more than fifty different 
industries. 

The J. B. Ford Company developed 
into the world’s largest manufacturer 
of specialized cleaning materials, and 
an important factor in promoting 
sanitation and safeguarding the health 
of America. 

The company controls warehouse 
facilities strategically located at 
approximately 200 points throughout 
the country. 


Consolidation a Logical Step 


On January 1, 1943, these companies 
were consolidated, still under the 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


same family ownership, to form the 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation. 

This consolidation is a logical rec- 
ognition of the close relationship 
which has existed between the com- 
panies for many years. 

Management and personnel will re- 
main the same, but the consolidation 
will offer an opportunity for even 
greater service to our customers. 


Many Benefits to Customers 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
will continue to have one of the best 
distribution systems in the United 
States—making all Wyandotte prod- 
ucts more readily available,to smaller 
as well as larger consumers. 

Combining the technical staffs of 
the two companies will now make it 
possible to bring a wider range of 
expert technical service to Michigan 
Alkali and The J. B. Ford customers 
everywhere. 

The enlarged research laboratories 
may be counted upon to develop 


Wyanpotte Cuemicats Corporation 


important new products to meet the 
needs of war and post-war conditions, 

And by the complete integration of 
the ownership of raw material sources 
and control of manufacturing and 
distribution in the one company, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
will be able still further to enhance 
the quality and value for which Wyan- 
dotte products have long been noted. 

Contracts and commitments of 
Michigan Alkali Company and The 
J. B. Ford Company in force at the 
end of the year 1942 will be carried out 
without interruption by the Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, and customer 
contacts will be maintained without 
interruption by the Michigan Alkali 
Division and the J. B. Ford Division 
of the consolidated sales departments. 

It is our sincere intention to con- 
tinue to develop and manufacture to 
the best of our ability products which 
help the nation in wartime and which 
will contribute to a fuller life when 
peace is won, 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Michigan Alkali and J. B. Ford Divisions 
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SANDWICH MAKING 


Quickest method of making sandwiches determined 
by time studies made by dietitians’ committee 


ECAUSE of a desire to know 

the most effective aialien in 
sandwich making, a committee of 
hospital and managing dietitians was 
formed to investigate present pro- 
cedures and to report the method 
most successful. This committee had 
two objectives besides its purpose: 
(1) to reduce fatigue of workers; 
(2) to increase efficiency. Under the 
second heading came such items as 
proper kind and arrangement of 
equipment, organization, orderly ap 
pearance of unit and reduction ? 
working time through improved 
methods. 

To carry out these objectives, opin- 
ions were first sought from com- 
mittee members and many other 
colleagues. Efficiency-in-motion ex- 
perts were also consulted, including 
A. I. Hess of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Ralph M. Barnes of the State 
University of Iowa and Dr. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth of Purdue University. 
With their help questionnaires were 
developed for the purpose of form- 
ing a detailed pattern for motion 
observation. 

Some of the questions were: 

1. Do you butter both slices of the 
bread? 

2. Do you buy sliced bread? 

3. Do you add lettuce? 

4. Do you wrap or bag your sand- 
wiches ? 

5. Approximately how many do 
you sell ? 

6. Do you place the bread all over 
the surface area: (a) for buttering; 
(b) for filling? 

7. Do you place the bread in 


From a talk before the American Dietetic 
Association. 
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stacks (a) for buttering; (b) for 
filling ? 

8. Do you know a better way to 
make sandwiches? 

9. How many employes work on 
sandwiches? Do they work _ to- 
gether? Is this the most satisfactory 
number? 

A tabulation was made of the re- 
plies from these questionnaires. New 
ideas were plentiful. A work sheet 
was then sent to each committee 
member asking her to observe and 
time 10 studies for one minute, for 
five minutes or for one hour, if pos- 
sible, on the different methods pre- 
sented. 

The instructions also called for an 
inexperienced sandwich maker to 
perform these time studies, thus pre- 
venting any developed working pat- 
tern from affecting the results. 

Butter and filling were to be of 
whipped cream consistency. Only 
one slice of the bread was to be 
buttered. Bread was unwrapped be- 
fore observation began. All equip- 
ment had to be in a particular place. 


Three Methods Tried 


The three methods most in use 
were presented: “stacks,” “in hand” 
and covering “surface area.” 

In “stacking,” one buttered slice 
is placed on a tray. Filling is placed 
and spread. Two slices are put on 
top of the filled slice. The top sur- 
face is spread with butter and filling. 
Two more slices are placed on top 
and the process is continued until 
five sandwiches are made in a stack. 


Six stacks per tray are covered with 
a damp cloth. The procedure is re- 
peated until the quantity desired i 
obtained. 

The “in hand” method requires 
buttering bread in stacks, then pick- 
ing up two slices. The top buttered 
slice is spread with filling. The bot- 
tom slice is placed on top of the 
filled slice. The sandwich is dropped 
on the tray or table. 

In using the surface area method, 
the bread is spread over the surface 
area and buttered. A scoop of filling 
is placed on each slice and spread. 
Two slices of bread are placed over 
each filled slice and the procedure 
is repeated. 

The cutting and wrapping of sand- 
wiches were timed separately. 


"Surface Area’ Method Best 


Of the three methods, the com- 
mittee found the “surface area” 
method the most efficient. In one 
minute from nine to 14 sandwiches 
could be made. The “stacks” method 
was next with from four to seven 
sandwiches made per minute. The 
hand method proved slowest, allow- 
ing for only two to five sandwiches 
per minute. 

Adding lettuce, cutting sand- 
wiches, trimming bread and butter- 
ing both slices of bread tend to slow 
production. Wrapping was found to 
be faster than bagging. Nine uncut 
sandwiches could be wrapped in one 
minute. Only five uncut sandwiches 
were bagged in one minute, as it 
turned out. 

The question arises as to the best 
method when both slices of bread 
have to be buttered. It was found 
that a modified form of the “sur- 
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pEPENPARLE as ALWAYS 


For years, Sexton has been headquarters for fine canned fish. If you 
can get it at all, you can get it from Sexton. Edelweiss Gulf Shrimp, 
always popular, offers you universally attractive appetizers or entrees 
at a reasonable cost. Whether you serve shrimp or any other 
sea food, Sexton zestful sauces will lend them a piquant, delicious 
flavor that will be popular with your guests. 
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CHICAGO - 1883 
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Square pegs in round holes won't be able to “hold the pace” in 
the America of tomorrow. So Jimmy, and Jimmy’s parents too, 
are depending on our schools to guide him into his proper niche. 


Have you the necessary facts to justify their faith in you? And are 
these facts readily accessible? 


With today’s reduced clerical assistance you need—more than 
ever before—records that will allow you to maintain peak effici- 
ency. At every moment you must know all the factors that con- 
cern and shape the lives of all your pupils. Drop us a line today. 
Let us show you how “‘Kardex does the trick!”’ 


HOW ARE YOU 
FIXED FOR 


Vocational Guidance 
Records 


Pupil History Records 
Census Records — 


Modern 


Visible Equipment 





The new Guardsman Wood 
Vertical File for 8x5 size 
cards...available to you now! 





The new Administrator KARDEX, Visible Book Units 
built of non-critical materials... Vertical Files 
“Kardex does the trick!” ; 
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face area” method worked best. The 
bread is spread out all over the 
table, both hands being used. All 
bread is buttered. Next, filling is 
placed on the second horizontal row, 
the fourth and the sixth. After being 
spread, buttered sliced rows are then 
flipped onto the filled rows. This 
procedure is repeated until the de- 
sired number of sandwiches have 
been made. If lettuce is to be added, 
it should be done after the filling 
has been spread. By using the same 
employes it was found that seven to 
11 sandwiches, with butter on both 
slices, could be made per minute. 


Right Temperature for Butter 


The committee also reached other 
conclusions. The habits of the ex- 
perienced employe greatly affect the 
determination of the best procedure 
in making sandwiches. Temperature 
is an important factor in speed of 
spreading butter. If the butter is too 
hard or melted, time is lost. It was 
found that 84° F. is the fastest 
spreading butter, the consistency be- 
ing that of whipped cream. This is 
true of fillings also—not that this 
type of filling is recommended—but 
it is the fastest spreading filling. With 
only one operation at a time, the pro- 
duction line produces more sand- 
wiches in a given time. Equipment 
must be in good condition; cutting 
knives must be sharp; handles on 
spatulas and knives must be tight 
and the proper size to allow the 
hand the best possible grip. The 
table must be high enough to enable 
the employes to stand straight or to 
sit comfortably. 

Too, the sandwich unit must have 
organization. This sometimes can be 
easily obtained by having a shelf 
built over the working area where 
items such as butter, sandwich fill- 
ings and waxed paper can be placed 
until needed. Illumination must be 
good. 

If the filling of the sandwich is 
quite moist, it is best to wrap and 
place the sandwich on edge. This 
prevents soggy bread. For sales ap- 
peal, wrap the sandwich so the fill- 
ing identifies the kind. 

The attitude of the sandwich 
maker is important also. Make her 
feel that she is responsible for an 
evenly buttered and filled sandwich 
and that each bite should be a treat 
for customer, soldier or emergency 
volunteer. If there be “ahs” and 
“ums,” it will be to her credit. 
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Meat Cuts to Help Conserve 


BEEF 


Blade and Round Bone Chuck 
Roast or Heel of Round Pot Roast. Pot roast with noodles or vegetables 


Plate _ ae Roll for pot roast or cook in water and serve 
with horseradish 

Flank ...Bake and stuff or use for Swiss steak 

Neck Meat Stews, ground meat, soup 

Short Ribs Prepare like tiny pot roasts 

Ground Beef Loaves, patties, balls or in casserole dishes, 
soup, chile con carne 

Shanks ___....Soups with barley, rice or vegetables 

Brisket Corned or fresh; cook in water 

Ox Joints (not restricted) Braise with vegetables 

VEAL 

Bone in or Boneless Shoulder Roast or pot roast 

Breast -Bone and roll or pocket and stuff for baking 
or use for stew 

Shoulder Steaks or Chops Braise or serve with cream gravy 

Shank _..Soup or jellied veal 

Ground Veal a Loaves or patties 

LAMB 

Bone in or Boneless Shoulder _..Roast or pot roast 

Shoulder Chops Braise or broil 

Neck Slices __.Braise with vegetables 

Shanks __Stew or prepare as curried shanks with rice 

Ground Lamb Patties, loaves 

Riblets (ends of ribs) ___Stew or split, stuff and bake 

Breast ___..Bone and pocket, or roll with stuffing, or cut 
and use in stew 

PORK 

Spareribs __._______.....Bake or cook in water with sauerkraut 

Pork Tenderloins Bake or braise 

Neck or Back Bones (not rationed) Cook in water with rice and vegetables 

Hocks ‘cub ______..____..Cook in water with cabbage 

Tails (not restricted) __ ___Cook in water with cabbage or lima beans 

Salt Pork a __Use with baked beans or cut, cover with 
corn meal and fry 

Pork Feet (not restricted) _______.Cook in water, then bake or serve with vege- 
tables 

Bacon ; __.............With eggs, waffles, French toast or to season 
other dishes 

Bacon Squares (not restricted) Cook in water or slice and fry, or bake 

Shoulders and Loins_______ _..Chops or roasts 

(May be available occasionally) 

SPECIALTIES (Not restricted) SAUSAGE PRODUCTS 

Liver—pork, beef, veal and lamb All loaves, sausages and frankfurters 

Kidneys—beef and veal prepared and ready-to-eat meats 

Tongue—beef when available. Liver sausage is not 

Hearts—beef, veal and pork restricted. 

Brains 

Tripe—beef, for soup CANNED MEATS 

ee cream, broil or When made from beef, veal, pork, 

lamb or mutton, canned meats are 
POULTRY restricted. 
All kinds are unrestricted. —American Meat Institute. 
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Plate Lunches in War Time 


MONICA CUMMISKEY 


SUPERVISOR, SCHOOL LUNCHES, WEST WARWICK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WEST WARWICK, R. I. 


* 
This is the first article of 
a series on how cafeteria 
managers are meeting food 
tationing and rising costs 
. 


LREADY we have made nu- 
merous adjustments in school 
lunches at West Warwick, R. I., to 
conform with food restrictions and 
rising costs. Each day presents new 
problems so that the list will lengthen 
as time goes on. Given sufficient 
time to plan, however, the challenge 
can be met. 

First, we have increased the price 
of the plate lunch from 15 to 20 
cents without decreasing the size of 
the servings and quality of product. 

Second, we have cut down on 
choice, limiting to one plate lunch 
a day. 

Third, the range of variety in plate 
lunches has been cut so that repeats 
occur more often than on the old 
three weeks’ basis. 

As sugar is rationed, our dessert 
program has been revised as follows: 
(1) more prepared mixtures are be- 
ing used; (2) dried fruits in com- 
binations are the base of many pud- 
dings; (3) molasses in gingerbread 
and Indian pudding is being ac- 
cepted graciously; (4) corn sirup in 
cottage pudding and chocolate sauce 
is very satisfactory, and (5) the use 
of peppermint candy or peanut brit- 
tle in tapioca cream in place of sugar 
is popular. 

We are using a butter substitute 
in all baking. In preparing vege- 
tables we use bacon fat, and for bis- 
cuits and muffins we use chicken fat. 
We are serving only meat dishes 
that can be extended by spaghetti, 
bread crumbs, white sauce, potatoes, 
vegetables and brown sauce. In addi- 
tion, we have two meatless days a 
week, usually Tuesday and Friday. 
Daily recipes are excellent and the 
pupils are cooperating and accepting 
what we can supply without protest 
or criticism. 
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Monpbay 
Vegetable soup—5 or 10 cents. 
American chop suey with buttered tur- 
nips or string beans and dark roll— 
20 cents. 
Chicken salad, tomato and lettuce or 
minced ham sandwich—10 cents. 
Stuffed tomato salad—10 cents. 
Chocolate pudding or apricot whip 
with custard sauce—5 cents. 


TUESDAY 

Vegetable soup—5 or 10 cents. 

Vegetable plate with mashed potato, 
carrot strips, buttered spinach, escal- 
loped cabbage and buttered beets— 
20 cents. 

Tuna salad, bologna or egg salad sand- 
wich—10 cents. 

Pear and jelly salad—10 cents. 

Prune meringue or fruit jelatin dessert 
—5 cents. 

WEDNESDAY 

Cream of pea soup—5 or 10 cents. 

Lamb casserole, garden salad, dark roll 
and butter—20 cents. 

Spiced ham, cheese and date or peanut 
butter and jelly sandwich—10 cents. 

Waldorf salad—10 cents. 

Gingerbread with marshmallow or 
fruit gelatin dessert—5 cents. 


THURSDAY 

Cream of celery or tomato soup—5 or 
10 cents. 

Baked corned beef, slice of bacon, but- 
tered carrot strips or beets and cole- 
slaw—20 cents. 

Tomato and lettuce, minced ham or 
vegetable and mayonnaise sandwich 
—10 cents. 

Sunset salad—10 cents. 

Baked Indian pudding or baked apple 
—5 cents. 

Fripay 

Quahog chowder—5 or 10 cents. 

Creamed salmon on mashed potato, 
buttered peas, raw vegetable salad, 
dark roll—20 cents. 

Salmon salad, egg salad or minced ham 
sandwich—10 cents. 

Stuffed egg and tomato 
cents. 

Fruit cup or butterscotch pudding— 
5 cents. 


salad—10 


Drinks 

Milk, chocolate milk, coffee milk, cocoa. 
DEsERTs 

Candy, cookies, ice cream. 








FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





Schools Aid Canteen Corps 


That the school cafeteria is playing 
an important part in the Red Cross 
mass feeding program is evidenced by 
word received from Melva B. Bakkie, 
director of nutrition service of the 
American Red Cross. Where volunteers 
can carry major responsibilities, the 
various Red Cross chapters are endeav- 
oring to make arrangements for the 
in-service training of class members. 

“In an emergency,” Miss Bakkie 
points out, “the school is usually one 
of the available community resources 
for housing and feeding victims of a 
disaster. If women trained in mass 
feeding, such as a Red Cross Canteen 
Corps, can be made available to the 
school for the operation of a cafeteria 
in an emergency the school becomes a 
self-sustaining unit. 

“One of our problems in training 
women for mass feeding services,” Miss 
Bakkie continues, “has been the mak- 
ing of satisfactory arrangements for 
their training in quantity food prep- 
aration and service. With increasing 
labor shortages affecting school lunch 
programs volunteers may be given 
more opportunities for in-service train- 
ing in the school lunchrooms.” 


Coins Out of the Mouth of Babes 


What cafeteria manager doesn’t ex- 
perience difficulty in preventing chil- 
dren from carrying coins in their 
mouths? The suggestion is made that 
it might be possible to discourage this 
practice by showing a culture, through 
a slide, of the microbes present on 
money, or, possibly, by displaying a 
drawing of what some of these bacteria 


look like. 


Plate Lunches in High Favor 


Plate lunches in the Allison Inter- 
mediate Schools, Wichita, Kan., have 
proved a definite success. According 
to the principal, W. P. Crosswhite, 
more pupils are using the cafeteria than 
ever before. 

The plate lunch consists of a meat, 
salad, vegetable, dessert, drink, roll and 
butter, the cost of which is 15 cents. 
If a pupil does not wish a beverage, 
the cost is 12 cents. 

The new setup as developed by Ellen 
Hibbard, supervisor, and Mrs. Jessie 
Aley, manager, includes regular cafe- 
teria service as well. Meat or meat 
substitute servings cost 7 cents, most 
of the salads and desserts are 5 cents 
and all drinks are 4 cents. “This new 
program gives pupils more for their 
money and the diet is as well or 
better regulated than formerly,” Mr. 
Crosswhite declares. 
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Films Aid War Effort 


Nation’s staggering training program 1S 


possible only through utilizing pictures 


HE United States will not reach 

the greatest peak of production 
until the day peace is declared. We 
must constantly increase our produc- 
tion and continue to increase it until 
the war is won. To work on any 
other assumption is to invite eventual 
disaster. 

The problem of production is also 
a problem of trained manpower. As 
our armed forces grow in size and as 
production increases, the problem of 
the training of manpower becomes 
increasingly important. Nor is it rea- 
sonable to assume that this problem 
will be solved prior to the declaration 
of peace, for as men are called into 
the Army, other men and women, 
the aged and the infirm, must be 
trained to take their place. As each 
one learns his specific job, further 
training must be given to permit him 
to advance into a more difficult job 
requiring greater skill. 

Never has this nation faced a prob- 
lem of training in such staggering 
proportions as the one it has faced 
during the last twenty-four months 
and may be expected to face for 
some time to come. Training is a 
problem not only of the war indus- 
tries but also of the Army and Navy. 
It can be said that a whole nation 
must be trained in the arts and sci- 
ences of total war. 


Films Cut Training Time by 40°, 


In order to solve training problems, 
the armed services of the United 
States have made great strides in the 
utilization of motion pictures. More 
than 100 motion pictures were spe- 
cifically designed for training in 
World War I. Since then, the pro- 
gram has grown many fold, until to- 
day there is hardly a branch of the 
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Army or Navy for which motion 
pictures have not been produced to 
expedite the training of men. One 
Army officer estimates that training 
films, used intelligently in combina- 
tion with normal methods, in some 
instances can cut the time required 
for training up to 40 per cent. 


Speed Up Industrial Training, Too 
The Office of Education has en- 


deavored to build on the experiences 
of the armed forces and to prepare 
films for the war training classes in 
the schools and in war industries. 
3y June 1942, 48 motion pictures had 
been released by the Office of Educa- 
tion; 38 of these dealt specifically 
with machine shop and 10 with ship- 
building skills. 

These vocational training films 
have been released as they were com- 
pleted, the first group being released 
in December 1941. By Sept. 1, 1942, 
more than 12,000 prints were in use 
by the vocational schools and indus- 
trial training groups within the 
United States. 

In addition to these, many thou- 
sands of prints are in use by the 
armed forces and additional prints 
are being used in Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, India, England and 
Mexico. They have been well re- 
ceived and from the reports sub- 
mitted to the Office of Education by 
people using them in the field, they 
are making a genuine contribution 
in the training of the manpower so 
badly needed in our war production 
industries. 


A large industrial organization has 
reported that the use of these pictures 
has shortened the training time by as 
much as 33 1/3 per cent. Other or- 
ganizations report that they provide 
for more effective training and that 
they permit more effective utilization 
of the time of both the instructor 
and the training staff. 

George Fern, director of vocational 
education for Michigan, states in the 
foreword to the catalog of films avail- 
able from the state board of control 
for vocational education: 

“We haven’t reached the point 
where we believe a man can learn to 
operate a lathe or milling machine 
merely by watching moving pictures, 
but we are convinced that training 
films, wisely used, can help a man 
learn to run a lathe in less time than 
if the films are not used. We believe, 
also, that many intangible things, 
such as good safety habits, are en- 
couraged and strengthened by the 
use of good training films. 

“Today, when doing a good job ot 
training and doing it quickly is the 
essence of our war program, we must 
use every possible means to accom- 
plish this goal. Wise use of training 
films is no longer a matter to be left 
to the whim of the instructor. It is 
his duty to use these and any other 
aids that will help speed the training 
of war production workers.” 


What This Teaching Tool Does 


The Office of Education’s training 
motion pictures are designed to as- 
sist and expedite war training by pro- 
viding teachers with an instructional 
tool that: 

1. Uses animated diagrams, slow 
motion and other motion picture 
technics to make clear such basic 
principles as speed and feed, taper 
cutting and the use of a dividing 
head. 

2. Uses enlarged close-up views to 
concentrate attention on individual 
machine parts or operations. 

3. Shows an expert operator doing 
a job in such a way that all students 
can see equally well, from the same 
angle and without distraction. 

4. Dramatizes the necessity for 
safety, cleanliness and good crafts- 
manship. 
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with your school projector 


Keep your school projector running. Treat it well—but work it 
plenty. Run MORE films than ever before—day and night—in 
school and out! Films that show civilian and soldier and soldier- 
to-be how best to fight and to work and to save... films that show 
the priceless worth of what we're fighting for... films that fight 
for freedom and speed our victory. 

Never before has the Filmosound Library offered so many 
important and timely films for rental and sale. Only a tiny fraction 
of our resources can be suggested here. There are literally thou- 
sands, from government and private sources, at your call through 
this single comprehensive source, the Filmosound Library. Use 
the coupon, or write us in detail concerning your film needs. 


4p 20-year-old airplane ex- 
pert. See “WOMEN IN 
DEFENSE” and other OWI 
films. 


Army Air Force and New Films for the 
Navy Training Films Civilian Front 
for Preinduction and The U. S. Office of Education has 


recently announced 15 mew indus- 

H trial training films, largely on basic 
Preflight Courses benchwork skills, and has 140 
The first group of 37 educational more in the making. Office of War 
motion pictures, specifically made formation issues at least four new 
forthetrainingofourarmedforces, films each month. Office of Civilian 


includes: highly instructive mate- Défense training films are now get- “ROLI 

rial on aviation, airplane engines i™8 into use. And private produc- Eyre > 
? P & F . . . ING,” sixth single reel 

and other parts; weather, naviga- ‘OM centers, like our own Filmo- 


. . release in EMERGENCY 
tion, drill, and other subjects that S°U9d Library, augment their ex- FIRST AID series, just 
will make high school students 


tensive resources of educational completed. 
much better qualified to fill key 


ae President Barclay is fea- 
tured in Prof. J. A. Fur- 
bay’s new film “LIBERIA,” 
a Filmosound Library “‘ex- 
clusive.”’ 





and recreational film, by new re- 
° , : leases on First Aid and on the new 

jobs in armed forces or war in- theaters of war, such as North NOTE PLEASE 

dustries wherever technical skills Africa, Liberia, and the Caucasus. Save old lamps—return them through your dealer or direct so 
are required. These courses will Our several thousand fine enter- that the bases can be re-used. This saves critical war materials. 
help inductees qualifymorequickly tainment films likewise serve on 

for technical ratings and will step Army and home-fronts, to lighten Keep Your Projector in “Trim” 
up their immediate role in our strain and brighten spirits of 


war effort. fighter and worker alike. Bell & Howell Modernization and Reconditioning Service 
enables you to keep your Filmosound or Filmo silent projector 
up to the minute and in tiptop trim at small cost. This service is 


= ee : een _ ’ available to you through your dealer or direct from the factory, 





CAN YOU SELL your Filmosound THE NEW V...— FILMOSOUND 
Projector to UNCLE SAM? rt 


Critical material shortages prevent manufacture of enough Filmo- = 
sounds to meet the immediate needs of the armed forces. If every = 
one of your Filmosounds is not now doing a full-time, vital war = 
job, we will buy any you can spare, recondition where necessary, = 
and turn over to Uncle Sam. Check up now. Perhaps you can 
“double up” on machines, and thus free one or more for war 
service? If so, WIRE us the following information: model, serial 
number, condition, and your definite selling price, inclusive of 
insured transportation to Chicago. 


This new, compact, precision- 
built projector has every feature 
required for finest reproduction 
of 16mm. sound and silent mo- 
tion pictures. It is a typical Bell 
& Howell engineering achieve- 
ment, bringing unexcelled B&H 
performance in spite of re- 
stricted use of critical materials 
needed for war production. 
(Available, for the present, only 
to government agencies.) 
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COMING TO THE ST. LOUIS “N. E. A.”? 
MMMM MU VISIT OUR EXHIBIT—J12 
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extraordinary performance is won and presented is shown i BELL & HOWELL Co. ‘ 
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I Without obligation, please send me: 
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preinduction and other training films. 
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5. Shows the correct sequence of 
operations with an accompanying ex- 
planation that is perfectly timed and 
thought out by experts. 

6. Provides the instructor with a 
demonstration which is authentic, ac- 
curate, organized for instruction and 
which may be repeated for slow stu- 
dents as many times as necessary 
without taking the full time of the 
instructor. 

7. Provides the instructor with a 
demonstrator that never grows tired 
or cross and never forgets an im- 
portant point. 

Benefits from the utilization of the 
training motion pictures do not ac- 
crue by chance; they are derived 
from careful planning on the part of 
the instructor and a thorough under- 
standing of the correct method of 
utilization. The values of training 
visual aids per se are comparatively 
small as compared with their values 
when use is carefully planned and 
followed through by a competent in- 
structor. Such pictures should be 
seen by the students after they have 
studied the machine or are somewhat 
familiar with it and are ready for 
operation. 

The film itself should be shown 
several times—once, silently, to per- 
mit the instructor to make his own 
verbal explanation. All materials in- 
tended for national distribution must 
be adapted to individual situations by 
the instructor. Operations may differ 
from shop to shop; the type of ma- 
chine tool used may vary slightly; the 
type of piece on which the student 
works will, in all probability, differ. 
Therefore, the instructor in his verbal 
explanation must take these varia- 
tions into account and apply the con- 
tent of the film to his own class. 


Follow by Quick Application 


After the use of the motion pic- 
tures, there must be some check to 
make certain that the students under- 
stood. Indeed, it can be said that the 
shorter the period of time between 
the showing of the picture and the 
endeavor of the students to put what 
they have learned into actual practice, 
the more effective the picture is likely 
to be. 

A correct understanding of what 
motion pictures can do and the skill 
to use them effectively will assist in 
solving the unprecedented training 
problem which faces this nation and 
which, to a large degree, is concen- 
trated in our schools. 
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Iceland Takes to Films 


Industrial pictures rank. high in visual 


education program 


of island republic 


LT. GEORGE TRIAL, U. S. ARMY 


CELAND, to many Americans, 

has stood for Arctic temperatures, 
snow, ice and a somewhat backward 
society. This conception of the 
“Land of the Midnight Sun” is far 
from accurate. It undoubtedly will 
come as a surprise to most American 
educators to learn of particular ad- 
vances made in the Icelandic educa- 
tional system. 


Inspired by Denmark 


Visual education by means of mo- 
tion pictures is one of the more re- 
cent progressive measures introduced 
into the Icelandic schools. Motion 
pictures made their debut in the 
island’s classrooms in 1930 when 
Palmi Hannersson, headmaster of 
the coeducational secondary school 
at Reykjavik, the nation’s capital, in- 
troduced them in his institution. 
Hannersson first learned of visual 
education at the University of Co- 
penhagen, where he received his de- 
gree. 

Today, approximately 20 elemen- 
tary and secondary schools through- 
out the island republic use film for 
instructional purposes. Geography 
and the natural sciences have been 
stressed in most of the school films 
but recently motion pictures dealing 
with industries have been widely 
used. 

Visual education has received some 
financial support from the govern- 
ment. Part of the proceeds from an 
entertainment tax enacted. in. 1937 
by the Icelandic Althing, or Parlia- 
ment, is used to build up an educa- 
tional film library. This fund, 
derived from taxes on movies, the- 
atricals, concerts and dances, is also 
used to help finance a national the- 
ater at Reykjavik and circulating 
book libraries. 

Under the progressive guidance of 
its director, Jakob Kristiansson, once 


a clergyman in Canada, the Icelandic 
public school system now has two 
portable projectors and a library of 
60 films in circulation. So far no 
definite circulation schedule has been 
worked out owing to lack of elec- 
trical power at many of the rural 
schools. When film and projectors 
are not in use at public schools, they 
are lent to private institutions. The 
larger schools own their own pro- 
jectors and some film. 

Educators and civic groups in Ice- 
land are becoming increasingly in- 
terested in presenting visual facts 
about the country, its industries and 
community life to school children. 
Last summer the Good Templars, a 
temperance organization, financed 
filming of the herring oil industry. 
The film was made at Siglufjordur, 
north coast port city where Iceland’s 
largest herring oil factory is located. 


University Runs Movie Theater 


The University of Iceland also has 
a program of visual education. It 
operates a motion picture house in 
Reykjavik and uses it in a dual rdle. 
Instructional and cultural films are 
shown there for the students as 
aids to their studies. In addition, it 
competes with other regular movie 
houses, showing American-made pic- 
tures to the public with all proceeds 
going into a university fund. 

In 1928 the Althing established a 
fund of 50,000 kronur annually 
($7550) to help finance research, 
promote growth of the national arts 
and further general learning. Called 
Menningarsjothur, or Culture Fund, 
this money also provides for scholar- 
ships to outstanding students. The 
fund derives its income from the 
sale of confiscated wines and liquor 
illegally smuggled into the country 
and from fines for infringements of 
the nation’s prohibition laws. 
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WHAT EVERY TEACHER KNOWS! 


Whatever the lesson may be, it can be taught more 
successfully if the students are interested, if the 
subject is dramatized, if the problem is clarified. 


RCA audio-visual aids have become an integral 
part of modern education because they help ac- 
complish all three of these ends in the most effec- 
tive way possible. Neither the text-book nor the 
teacher’s oral effort can match the scope and 
vividness obtainable with audio-visual aids. The 
thousands of schools who depend on them today, 
rank them among the necessities of modern 


teaching. 


While most new RCA audio-visual products are 
going directly into our military training program, 
others—such as Victor records—are still available. 
And when peace returns, your school will cer- 


tainly call upon every type of audio-visual aid to 
help you meet the new educational problems. You 
can plan for that time today, by mak- 
ing sure that RCA audio-visual aids mee 
are item number one on your list of TATes 
post-war purchases. Use the coupon to | {gf f=: S| 
secure complete information. \é 








Educational Department 
RCA Victor Division 

Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| Please send me copy of your latest Audio-Visual Catalog and | 
| special information concerning [_} Mation Picture Projectors. | 
| C) School Audio-Sound Systems, fat’ Recorders. [] Radio Re- | 
l ceivers. [] Phonographs. [] Victor Records. l 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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School 





Address. 








RCA AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Department, RCA Victor Division 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Camden, N. J. 
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Honoring | 
the Men and Women of | 
Warren Webster & Co. | 


CHALK DUST 








Serving Your Country 


| a YOU want to quit teaching and 


go into war work, huh? You 
want to help your country more di- 
rectly, do you? Well, what in heck do 
you think you are doing now? 


I shall not write in books. For books 
molder in dusty libraries and the type 
styles of today become the curiosities of 
tomorrow. Scholars may ponder the 
dimming words but the thoughts are 
lifeless and dead. 





I shall not write with ink. Though 
the salesman assures me that it 1s a new 
kind of ink and is permanent, he goes 
his way and the ink fades and is soaked 
up by withered paper. 

Let me write on the plastic minds of 
youth that my writing may be enlarged 
a thousandfold, that the words may 
take new meaning and become a heri- 
tage to be written afresh for genera- 
tions to come. For he who writes on 
the minds and hearts of boys and girls 
may know that the writing will live 
when he has passed away. 


Is it any more important to be a 
welder of steel for armaments than a 
welder of loyalty and understanding 
in the hearts of those who will carry 
forward the visions of the fathers? 
Is it any more worth while to shape 
weapons of steel than to fashion sinews 
Both are an integral 





“..for outstanding achievement | 
in producing war equipment” | 


On December 12th, 1942, Robert P. 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War, 
addressed the men and the women of 
Warren Webster & Company in praise | of patriotism? 

part of the war effort. 
Oh, but you think you might make 

a good nurse, do you? Well, go to it! 

The care of those who are hurt by 
| war lies today, as it always has, far be- 
“This is to inform you that the Army | yond the immediate battle lines. Dis- 


of their work on war production and 
announced the award of the Army-Navy 
“E” to the Webster Organization. Mr. 


Patterson wrote: 


and Navy are conferring upon you the | rupted homes, broken family relation- re ° 
Army-Navy Production Award for out- | ships, bewildered boys and girls cry 


standing achievement in producing war | out for help just as surely as the brave A Valentine to Laura 


men on the fighting fronts. In days agone I’ve sung my song to 
those in places great—the busy ones 
who boss the schools, those who “ad- 
ministrate.” We must have superin- 
tendents for the running of the schools, 
else who will make the budgets and 
think up the crazy rules? But just 
this once I would digress to give the 
accolade to my friend Laura Adams, 
who teaches second grade. 

Her second grade is crowded and the 
kids are wiggly, too; it would take a 
superteacher to know just what to do. 
No day is ever long enough to get the 
work all in and the rising cost of living 
keeps Laura’s pay check thin. But 
Laura takes it in her stride and meets 
each crowded day with smiles for every 
boy and girl, with work well mixed 
with play. Those kids, confused by 
warring worlds which they have never 
made, are taught to live and grow and 
learn in Laura’s second grade. 

I don’t know how progressive is her 
child psychology, nor am I sure she’s 
working for her Ph.D degree. But | 
know her kids are happy, that her 
room is filled with joy and her heart 
pours out its wisdom to each growing 
girl and boy. 

God bless you, Laura Adams, and 
your sisters everywhere, who offer un- 
told service in which all children share. 
Though at times you get discouraged 
as you teach that second grade, through 
you, America shall live, alert and un- 


equipment. 
pet : , You think you might be a great suc- 
[he award consists of a flag to be : me - oe 
4 ' 1 0; cess as a seller of bonds at patriotic 
own above your ant, é ‘ < r . 5 > ° 

en your prant a oe rallies? Certainly we need the bonds 
which every member of Warren Web- sold and we need the rallies and we 
ster & Company may wear as the mark need the skilled workers to do the job. 
sut isn’t it possible that the 10 cent 


stamp you sold in your classroom to- 


of an inspiring contribution to the future 
of our country. 


“Your accomplishment during the day to that little boy whose owe fled 

ih tatiana Mihi ieee ot | pe the land of Mussolini is just as 

past year has set a high standard o ; a lie ates h ail lita 

icici amelie uit, thie seal important in the great scheme of things 
c a c 5 > - c 

I I / as that thousand dollar bond purchased 


Navy are confident that your record in Nghe — 
, d by some board of directors as a good 


the future will raise that standard even ausuemens? 
higher. The time may come when every 
teacher of America should leave the 
schoolroom and shoulder a gun or 
drive a tank. When that time comes, 
the teachers of America, like the teach- 
ers of Russia, Norway, Holland and 





This badge of honor will be worn 
proudly by every employee of Warren 
Webster & Company. It is a daily re- 
minder that their production at high 


England, will answer the call. 

But it is not yet, teacher. Yours not 
yet the excitement and the parades and 
rate and quality is urgently needed for the wounds and the glory. Yours just 


. . production of Ordnance now the humdrum daily task of mak- 


Victory 
materials for our fighting men . 


duction of Webster Steam Heating 


. « pro- ing America a little stronger, a little 
healthier, a little more understanding. 
Yours right now the privilege of build- 

| ing young America for the unknown 

| days ahead. 


Equipment for Army and Navy build- 
ings, war plants, ships and other essen- 
tial uses. 

@ * 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System ofSteam Heating F pes ALL wot write on marble. For 












Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : . 
“F , marble, which comes from the ever- afraid. 
lasting hills, will return thereto and the 
VOUdi (¥ written words will crumble into dust 1 
‘Steam Heating and become as if they never were. 
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Jec st in 16 mm. Sound-on-Film 















Here is a feature-length motion picture packed with all the 
drama and excitement of a world in convulsion! Real history, 
filmed just as it happened, with films taken from sources ac- 
cessible only to our government! Material from secret film 
archives! From enemy sources obtained at risk of death! 
From unrevealed underground channels! Look at them, and 
you will see how this war developed! See the Nazis secretly 
re-arming! See the massacre of Ethiopia! The Japanese spark 
that set off the Asiatic powder keg! See the invasion of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia! The blitz of Poland! Tragic fall of 
France! Event piled upon event in a step-by-step approach to 
PEARL HARBOR—and total war! A picture that every American 
should see! 


LOW COST reature tength, 1600 #. & E E etn re 2 puis tenga 
Running time: 45 minutes. Cost: $36.29 
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NEWS 


Children of Working Mothers 


Wasuincton, D. C.—‘“When a work- 
ing mother has to be on the job by 
7 o'clock, what becomes of the children 
in that home? Who prepares a hot, 
nourishing breakfast? Where do they 
spend their time until school starts—on 








the street, on the cold steps of a locked 
How hearty should 
their midday meal be in view of the tact 
that their tired mother will get home 


school building? 


NO REVIEW 


late? Where will they be after school 
hours before the parents return?” 

These questions, so tellingly framed 
by Dr. Mary Dabney Davis of the U. S. 
Office of Education, are today engaging 
the best minds of the Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Children’s Bureau, 
for these federal services know that be- 
fore 1943 is over some 6,000,000 Amer- 
ican women will be engaged in direct 
war work. 


Now’s the time to buy 


A WEATHERPROOF WAX 





Fok winter weather with its snow, sleet 

and wet shoes, you need a wax on 
your floors that is weatherproof. More- 
over, you need a wax that is tough enough 
to withstand the constant moppings re- 
quired to keep your floors clean. 

Two waxes that meet all demands of 
winter weather are Neo-Shine and 
Weatherall. 

Weatherall, unlike ordinary quick-dry- 
ing waxes, shows no white spots from 
the dripping of water. Neither does it 
wear off the surface when it is mopped. 
For this reason Weatherall is especially 
useful for treating the lower floors or 
entrances of buildings where water and 
snow are tracked in. 

Neo-Shine also is high in water repel- 
lent action. Its unusually high wax con- 
tent makes it go further—last longer. It 


DENVER 
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THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA : 


a 


is the perfect wax for winter or summer. 
Try these longer-wearing wax finishes 
on your school floors—now. You won't 
find their equals for water-resistance, 
coverage or economy—at any price. 
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/EATHERALL 


WATERPROOF © 
 SELF-SHINING WAX. 
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TORONTO 


The public schools have assumed the 
leadership and a great part of the bur- 
den, Doctor Davis points out. Financial 
support and advisory services are being 
furnished from Washington to states 
and communities. 

The Office of Education advises and 
supervises school programs and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, headed by Katharine F. 
Lenroot, acts in a consultant capacity on 
health and welfare matters. Financial 
aid comes from the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services and from 
the Federal Works Agency. 

On January 6, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Paul V. McNutt, director of 
O.D.H.W.S., approved plans submitted 
by the state departments of education 
of Washington, Oregon and New York 
for child services. Washington receives 
a grant of $7366, New York, $4293 and 
Oregon, $3000. Four other state depart- 
ments have received grants thus far. 

Mr. McNutt, acting on the recom 
mendation of the Children’s Bureau, on 
January | approved plans for serv‘ces 
for the children of working mothers 
submitted by the departments of welfare 
of Florida, South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi. Florida receives $14,000; South 
Carolina, $6500, and Mississippi, $4110. 
Five other state departments of welfare 
have received federal grants for this pur- 
pose. 

Assurance has been given communi 
ties that fear liquidation of the W.P.A. 
nursery schools and child care centers 
that these projects will be taken over 
by the F.W.A. under the Lanham Act. 
The former practice of requiring com 
munities to certify their own inability 
to finance the necessary facilities has been 
waived in order to meet the existing 
emergency. It will merely be necessary 
for applicants for Lanham Act funds for 
nursery school operation and mainte 
nance to show that the community is 
operating on a budget in which no pro- 
vision was made for such projects. 

It is anticipated that this policy will 
accelerate establishment of hundreds of 
war nursery and child care centers. 

Fees to Be on Sliding Scale 

Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Federal 
Works Agency administrator, states that 
F.W.A. is ready to underwrite the cost 
of providing these schools and centers 
but requires that fees be charged the 
parents of children cared for so that 
money so received may be used to buy 
food, which the F.W.A. does not supply. 

In most areas fees will be charged 
parents on a sliding scale based on their 
ability to pay. 

The all-day school program, as en- 
visioned by Doctor Davis of the Office 
of Education, provides a schedule of play 
and creative activities for children of 
school age during their out-of-school 
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N the bleak loneliness of Arctic re- 
gions where fighting men maintain 
our defenses . . . motion pictures are 
more than a diversion! They are a 
vital link to that far away homeland 
. to that world of sunshine, trees, 
friends, and family. They are an effec- 
tive force for counteracting the rigors 
of “OUTPOST DUTY”—they are 
making life more bearable. 


No wonder officers in Iceland say: 
“Motion pictures are as necessary to 
the men as rations.” In New Delhi, 
India: “‘Motion pictures constitute 
practically the only diversion for troops 
in many scattered stations.” 


In North Africa: “Motion pictures 
are of utmost importance in providing 


fo evening Mo 
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entertainment and building up morale.” 
Enlist Your Projector! 
The War Department urges civilian 
owners of 16mm. sound projectors to 
resell them to the makers who are 
authorized to pay a reasonable price 
for acceptable machines which will be 
reconditioned and shipped overseas. 
100% of Ampro facilities are en- 
gaged in the production of precision 
war equipment and projectors for edu- 
cation, training and maintenance of 
morale—assuring more efficient pro- 
jectors than ever when the war is over. 
Plan for the future by keeping up with 
the newest developments in 16mm. 
projectors. Write today for latest 
Ampro Catalog! 


x « On Guard at 50° below « x 





The Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


=-AMPRO «= 


f those used in "special services” overseas PRECISION CciNeE EQUIPMENT 
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dual unit Ampro-sounds are typica 





hours. The program operates for these 
schools before and after school on week 
days, all day Saturdays, possibly Sun- 
days and during vacations. In many 
cases one or more meals are provided. 
In addition, the children are given the 
sort of guidance that will help them 
understand, not resent, their new 
changed life. 

“To supply the all-day school program 
for those of school age and the nursery 
school and kindergarten for children 
under 5 years will require further efforts 
from the teaching personnel of the 
schools in the training and supervision 
of volunteers.” 


Pre-Induction Education 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Eighty-six out 
of every hundred men in the Army must 
be specialists, says Merwin M. Peake, 
chief of the pre-induction training sec- 
tion, War Department. Yet, at the present 
time, only 50 per cent of the inducted 
men have skills useful to the armed 
forces, 

Fifty thousand copies of the outlines 
of the first five pre-induction courses 
designed to prepare men for important 
Army jobs have been distributed to the 
superintendents and principals of the 
nation. They cover the fundamentals of 
electricity, shopwork, machines, radio 





The Nation’s great problem of educating millions 
to the new business of War—producing material, 
servicing it, fighting with it rapidly enough to catch 
up with long-trained Axis forces—demanded new, 
faster, more effective methods. Peace portends new 
demands upon Education. Returning students will 
be impatient with any but the latest training meth- 
ods. Schools and colleges must expect to teach 
more rapidly—and in ways that command all 
knowledge-absorbing faculties. It is not too early 
to consider these problems. , 


ARMED FORCES TAUGHT 40% FASTER 


By supplementing usual instruction methods with 
motion pictures—men in our Armed Forces are now 
taught forty percent faster, according to Colonel 
Melvin E. Gillette and other authorities. Similar 
results are also shown in Industry. With the bene- 
fit of long years of pioneering in Visual Education, 
DeVRY will gladly answer any questions you may 
have on this subject. DeVRY Corporation, 1103 
Armitage, Chicago, U.S.A. 





























ON THE LAND, SEA AND AIR 
Wherever our Armed Forces may be, 
in tropic heat or arctic cold, our men 
are being trained and entertained 


with dependable DeVRY Equipment. 





DeVRY FILMS AVAILABLE 


DeVry Films & Laboratories offer an ex- 
ceptional source of 16mm Sound and 
Silent Classroom Films. Also a SELEc- 
TIVE List of 16mm Sound Recrea- 
tional Films. Write for Free Catalog. 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MOTION PICTURE » SOUND EQUIPMENT 
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and automotive mechanics. Other pre- 
induction courses for inclusion in the 
high school and college curriculums are 
now in preparation by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Completion of the fundamentals of 
electricity course has been adjudged basic 
to 150 special skills needed in the Army. 
Similarly, the fundamentals of shopwork 
course is related to 188 Army jobs, 
fundamentals of machines to 226, 
fundamentals of automotive mechanics 
to 50, and fundamentals of radio to 35. 

These course outlines can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Physical Fitness Institutes 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Nine regional 
institutes will introduce and interpret 
the federal plan of health activities and 
physical education to representatives of 
state departments of education, teachers’ 
colleges, local school systems and uni- 
versities. These, in turn, will bring the 
program to local teachers and school 
administrators. 

The U. S. Office of Education in col- 
laboration with the Army, Navy, U. S. 
Public Health Service and the division 
of physical fitness of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services has 
launched the program as a part of the 
High School Victory Corps movement. 


Teacher Shortage Survey 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The survey of 
the extent and nature of the teaching 
shortage, being made by the U. S. Office 
of Education, shows why 11,000 teachers 
from 448 city and county school systems 
left the school system they were in 
between June and October 15, 1942. 

Half of the men entered the armed 
forces and approximately half of the 
women left either to take a job in 
another school or to get married. 

Almost 30 per cent of the women 
teachers leaving positions went to a 
better teaching job but only 15 per cent 
of the men left for the same reason. 
War industries, of course, claimed a large 
number of the men who did not enter 
the armed forces. 

The Office of Education questionnaire 
was sent to 8000 school superintendents 
and 1800 college presidents. It will re- 
veal, when tabulations are complete, the 
number of positions vacant on October 
15 in the teaching of critical subjects— 
from agriculture and medicine. 

In addition to determining the number 
of teacher positions open, the survey seeks 
to discover the reasons for the vacancies 
(reported upon above), methods used to 
meet the shortages and possible reasons 
for the schools’ inabilities to fill these 
positions. 
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Government Wishes and the 
Taxpayers Interests 





are Identical when it comes to Making 
School Textbooks Last Longer 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Salvage 1 to 3 Years of Book Service 
and Save the Books from Discard 








HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















ROMPT care is important in preventing infected 

wounds. Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. Children and 
adults report injuries promptly when Mercurochrome 
is used, because treatment is not painful. 


(H. W. & D. Brand of Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


is non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds. It has a 
background of twenty-two years’ clinical use. Solutions 


keep indefinitely. Be prepared with Mercutrochrome Be ae: seal denotes conegtnase 
° ° Fs M h by ¢t 
for the first aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. —_ Council on Pharmacy & Chem- 


In more serious cases, a physician should be consulted. _—_#***¥ American Medical Assn. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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TO MAKE YOUR DISHWASHING MACHINE LAST LONGER... 


KEEP WASH='RINSE TUBES 








Haphazard cleaning of your \ 
AUTOSAN can only result in 
trouble. Dirty water, food parti- 
cles and the residue of cleaning 
compounds...if left to dry...can 
seriously hamper your machine’s 
efficiency. In time, you'll have 
the problem of replacing hard-to- 


get parts! 





KEEP SCRAP TRAYS 
CLEAN, TOO! 


AVOID TROUBLE... OBSERVE 
THESE 13 GOOD MAINTENANCE RULES 


The cleaning and proper maintenance of 
your AUTOSAN is so simple. Every working 
part that can get dirty is easily accessible, easy 
to remove and replace in a moment’s time. 
No special tools are required for AUTOSAN 
maintenance and cleaning. You only need 
clean hot water...and a little time. The care 
you give your AUTOSAN will pay extra divi- 
dends in longer life and complete satisfaction 
in the job it does for you. 





1. Teach operators correct 
operation and handling of 
machine. 


2. Make one man respon- 
sible for operation and 
maintenance. 


3. Use good cleaning com- 
pounds. 


4. Keep wash and rinse 


tubes clean. 
5. Keep scrap trays clean. 


6. Keep grease traps clean. 


_ Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


7. Keep inside of machine 
clean. 


8. Keep pump clean and in 
good working order. 


9. Proper lubrication. 


10. Open and close doors 
carefully 


11. Don’t put off repairs. 


12. Make periodic inspec- 
tions of electrical hookups. 


13. Don’t let dirty water 
stay in machine for long 
periods. 


Manufacturers of 


COLT AUTOSAN | 


DISH, GLASS AND SILVER WASHING MACHINES | 
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INSTRUCTION 





Opposes "Combat Activities” 
“Hand-to-hand” fighting and other 


distinctly combat activities have no place 
in the physical fitness programs of our 
schools. 

This point of view is upheld in a 
powerfully worded editorial in a recent 
number of the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education. 

“In war it is necessary to train soldiers 
in the arts of war,’ writes Elmer D. 
Mitchell, the editor, “but it is still 
obnoxious to think that physical educa- 
tion should turn its back on its estab- 
lished ideals with no thought for the 
future after this war.” 


Colleges Train Civilian Specialists 


A program for the training of needed 
civilian specialists is being prepared, ac- 
cording to Paul V. McNutt, head of the 
War Manpower Commission. The 
W.M.C. expects to use the scientific 
facilities of more universities and col- 
leges than the Army and Navy will 
employ. It is estimated that they will 
train more than 200,000 men. 


Seminar Replaces Conference 


Because of the war, a special seminar 
on differentiated reading instruction dur- 
ing the week of August 9 to 16 will 
replace the annual conference on reading 
instruction sponsored by the reading 
clinic staff of the school of education, 
Pennsylvania State College. Seminar 
discussions will be supplemented with 
demonstrations. Emphasis will be placed 
on the study of learner needs and pro- 
vision for those needs in the classroom. 
Outlines for the seminar can be obtained 
from the reading clinic secretary. 


English Nurseries Disappointing 


Nursery schools do not necessarily re- 
sult in bringing more women into war 
jobs, according to Lady E. D. Simon, a 
member of the education committee of 
the city council, Manchester, England. 
England’s experience has shown that one 
nurse or staff member of a nursery re- 
leased only three mothers for war work. 
Recruitment of staff for nurseries inter- 
fered with the recruiting of Army and 
military service nurses. Absenteeism 
among mothers was high — working 
mothers of children less than 2 did not 
contribute many man-hours of work to 
their jobs. 


Latin Americans Study Meteorology 


Students in Latin America are being 
offered training in meteorology by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. Courses will 
start at Medellin, Colombia, February 1. 
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| CONTACT BUTTONS. 





Easily... Quickly... Economically 


WITH WINDOW SHADES MADE OF 
DU PONT “” TONTINE” * 


ERE’S an easy way to solve 
H your blackout problem 
use window shades made of 
Du Pont “Tontine.” It’s easy, 
because there’s no need for com- 
plicated makeshifts. It’s quick 
because once “Tontine’’ shades 
are installed, they’ re ready for in- 
stant use. And it’s economical, 
because ““Tontine” shade cloth 
will give many years of satisfac- 
tory sé rvice. 

“Tontine” is made of tough 
durable pyroxylin-impregnated 
cotton cloth— made the Du Pont 
way for longer life. ‘“Tontine” 
shade cloth is made to resist tear- 
ing, cracking, pinholing, and fray- 
ing. Itis laboratory tested, proved 
in use, and it’s washable 


Your Dealer Can Give You 
Full Blackout Details 


If your shades are mounted in- 
side or outside the frame...if you 
get light leakagethrough Venetian 
blinds...if you want to continue 
using translucent or duplex-type 
shades—whatever your blackout 
problem, your “Tontine” dealer 
can give you the answer. 
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Write today for his name and 
address, or consult your classified 
telephone directory. He can meas- 
ure, estimate, install and service 
your shades. And he can provide 
facilities for shade washing service 
at reasonable rates. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘“Ton- 
tine’ Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


* **Tontine’’ ia Du Pont's reg. trade mark for 
its pyrorylin-impregnated window shade cloth. 





@ Permit normal lighting 

© Ready for instant use 

@ No complicated makeshifts 

@ No special handling 

@ No storage problems 

@ No light leaks when properly 
installed 

@ Washable 

@ Certified longer life 


— Pd — 
‘TONTINE’ 


WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


Sold by 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 

















YOUR SCHOOL CAN SAVE FUEL 
WITH BALSAM-WOOL 
ATTIC INSULATION! 


H’™ you ever considered that your school may save fuel— 
and gain valuable advantages too—by insulating the attic? 

The Government urges fuel saving as a patriotic duty. Many 
uninsulated schools can well use the money that insulation will 
save in fuel bills. The simple answer to both needs is Balsam- 
Wool Guaranteed Attic Insulation. 

Balsam-Wool Attic Insulation is low in cost and easy to 
apply in almost any structure. Application is quick, and can be 
done without disturbing school activities—no muss or bother. 


Balsam-Wool Saves Janitor Hours, Too 


Because of the man-power shortage, many schools 
today are forced to operate with less help. Balsam- 
Wool makes janitor work easier—because it reduces 
amount of firing needed to maintain adequate heat. 
Balsam-Wool insulated schools can be kept comfortably 
warm for evening meetings with surprisingly little extra fuel. 
Summer classes, too, are more comfortable with Balsam-Wool 
—because its high insulating qualities keep schools cool during 
hot weather. Balsam-Wool assures year ’round comfort. 





— 
|Pevamanree 


Money-Back Guarantee Protects You 


Balsam-Wool is made by the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of blanket insulation. So thor- 
oughly has Balsam-Wool proved its value that, 
if you are not completely satisfied with it, your money will be 
refunded after a year of use 





the only insulation so fully guar- 
anteed —moistureproofed, windproof, flameproof and non- 
settling. 

Investigate Balsam-Wool—now—while insulation work is 
still unrestricted. Use a monthly payment plan if you like, 
Mail the coupon today for full information, or see your 
lumber dealer. 


Babeam Wool 


SEALED INSULATION 





WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 203-2, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


I want to know more about Balsam-Wool Attic Insula- 
tion. Please send me complete information. 
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According to present plans, on com 
pletion of a six months’ course at Medel- 
lin, a number of honor students will be 
brought to the United States for an addi 
tional year of training. After nine 
months of study at one of the five major 
universities in this country specializing 
in meteorology, they will be assigned to 
two months’ active duty with the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. 


Scholarships to Icelanders 

The 24th anniversary of Iceland’s inde- 
pendence was honored by eight Amer- 
ican colleges in their offers of scholar 





re-flight 





ships to Icelandic students. Participants 
of the good-will move are American 
University, Boston University, Brown 
University, Hobart College, Northwest- 
ern University, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and University of Wisconsin. 


Census Reveals Adult Schooling 

The United States census for 1940 re- 
veals information about the educational 
background of people 25 years of age 
and over. Three and three-fourths per 
cent of the Americans in this age group 
have not completed even one year of 


Training - | 
lenty of Good Blacdheard 
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At West Point, at Annapolis, and in scores of army and navy train- 
ing centers, the blackboard is the No. | aid in the visual education 


of pilots, engineers, gunners, bombardiers and navigators—for in 
war, as in peace, there's no substitute for the blackboard as a means 
of illustrating important technical material. 


And governmental request that the public schools stress the 
teaching of pre-flight courses means that many a school must ex- 
amine its blackboard critically to determine if it is equipped with 
enough of the right kind of blackboard to do today's teaching job 
(perhaps the most important teaching job of all) well. 


So... if you find that your present blackboard is inadequate 
either qualitatively or quantitatively . . . tell us your problem... 
let our 58 years’ experience suggest the most effective and econom- 
ical answer for you. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers of: HYLOPLATE and STERLING Blackboard, COSTELLO 
“Double Sewed” Erasers, ALPHA Dustless Chalk, and Blackboard Slating. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS e ILLINOIS 


O° ’¢evaaaueaem 





school. Louisiana has the largest per- 
centage of persons having no formal 
education (12.82 per cent) while Iowa 
has the smallest (0.58 per cent). Of the 
total number of Americans in this age 
group, 39.02 per cent have completed one 
year or more of high school. Ten per 
cent have completed one or more years 
of college. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Junior College Picture 





Junior colleges by the score are drasti- 
cally reorganizing their curriculums to 
provide more preprofessional training, it 
is reported. 

The junior colleges have been ad- 
versely affected this year, not only by the 
loss of men students to the armed serv- 
ices but also by the abandonment of 
college entrance board examinations and 
the tendency of many girls to leave 
school altogether to work in industry or 
to marry and follow their young hus- 
bands to Army posts. 

A recent questionnaire study reveals 
that a number of four year colleges for 
women have relaxed their requirements 
enough to permit girls to enter who 
would normally have been candidates 
for junior colleges. 


Children's Army on Home Front 


America’s children have an army of 
their own that is making sweeping con- 
quests on the home front. To date, 
school children have collected five sixths 
of all scrap aluminum and a total of 
10,000,000 books for the armed forces. 
Millions of dollars worth of war stamps 
and bonds have been sold by youngsters. 
Their efforts have financed 35 day 
nurseries and four convalescent homes 
for English children, grown thousands 
of victory gardens and helped farmers 
during harvest time. 





FINANCE 


Deficit Wiped Out 


The Minneapolis board of education 
has eliminated its $1,000,000 deficit, 
originally caused by a decrease in assessed 
valuation during the depression. For the 
last ten years the deficit has been sub- 
sidized by pay roll cuts running as high 
as 25 per cent. 

During 1942 the school system was 
reorganized by the board of education. 
With no new source of revenue, full 
salaries have been paid for each work- 
ing month. Clerks and janitors have 
been given pay increases. The $5000 a 
day deficit thus incurred has been offset 
by a drop in enrollment of more than 
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With more and more men leaving every day for service in 
our armed forces .. . or being transferred to more produc- 
tive jobs . . . man-power for routine building maintenance 
has become a serious problem. Here’s one solution: Use 
longer-lasting, labor-saving Car-Na-Var treatments on 
your floors. 

True, Car-Na-Var products cost a little more per gallon 
than most ordinary floor waxes. Being longer-lasting, how- 
ever, they not only require less man-power, 
but actually cut overall material costs in 
the long run... and give you betterlooking 
floors to boot! Ask us to prove it with a 
free demonstration! 


| 3 ie £ iz A handy reference book for the main- 
tenance man, giving the step-by-step 

treatment for every type of floor. 

BO 0 K Write for a copy today ...no obligation. 
CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1582 E. NATIONAL AVE. BRAZIL, IND. 


Specialists in Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 














@ Unable, under wartime conditions, to give 
new workers the customary “breaking in” 
period on valuable tools and equipment, 
industry depends more than ever before on 
the manual training teacher. This places an 
extra responsibility on the teacher — solved 
in part by training pupils on industry- 
accepted tools like Atkins Saws. Correctly 
: _ designed, finely made, and quality through- 
———— out, training on Atkins Saws will stand your 
students in good stead whén they switch 
from school to shop. When requisitioning 
saws, remember — “Atkins Training Tells! 


Send for FREE Wall Chart Illustrating 
Saw Fitting 





| \ 
| \\ EC. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
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471 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Indiana 








EXCEPTIONAL: 





How DEVOPAKE hides 


and covers any surface 
in just one coat 


Alert, production-minded maintenance men realize the necessity of 
improving seeing conditions and preserving interior wall surfaces in 
first class condition. They have welcomed Devopake with cheers. 
Here’s a painter's paint that not only covers more surface per gallon, 
but which really hides solidly — in just one coat — over any type of 
interior ‘vall surface. Applied with brush or spray it goes on evenly, 
easily and quickly. Se/f-sealing primer and finish coat in one saves time 
on the job with minimum interruptions of 





essential activities. It’s so tough it stands | Devoe’smaintenancepaint 


up under the hardest kind of wear—and_ | lineisbuilttomeetallyour 

requirements including 
repeated wash-downs. highresistancetomoisture, 
In response to a popular demand Devopake_ | oxidation, fungi or fumes. 
Write us today for com- 


is now available in seven practical colors. barra hirano 


Specify Devopake on your next paint job. help you solve your main- 
You'll save time and money — we guarantee | tenance paint problems. 
you'll be completely satisfied. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America b> 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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14,000 pupils since 1937, permitting the 
closing of 17 schools. 


Teachers and Defense Housing 


School teachers are now permitted to 
rent or purchase privately or publically 
constructed houses for the occupancy of 
war workers, under National Housing 
Authority General Order 60.1. Supt. Will 
C. Crawford of San Diego, Calif., re- 
cently instructed his teaching staff on 
the proper procedure for applying to the 
defense housing projects for buying or 
renting houses. 


Rural Schools Progress 


Michigan rural schools are surviving 
the war strain in creditable fashion, 
according to Eugene B. Elliott, state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
Buildings are generally in good repair. 
Fifty thousand former teachers, though 
married, have now been qualified to 
teach under revised legislation. 

Finances present a problem, however, 
as the cost of public schools in Michigan 
is shifting from local property to state 
revenues. Educators are asking an extra 
$2,500,000 grant from the state to 
pay higher salaries to teachers. In addi- 
tion a definite disadvantage is apparent 
in the decentralized organization of rural 
schools. 

An education study committee of 
legislators and educators is preparing 
recommendations to correct deficiencies. 





NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Superintendents 





E. H. Mellon, for the last six years 
superintendent of schools at Morrison, 
Ill., has resigned his position to accept 
the superintendency at Champaign, III. 
This post was vacated by V. L. Nickell, 
elected state superintendent of schools. 

Paul Van Riper has announced his 
resignation as superintendent of schools 
in Lebanon, Ind., after twenty-two years 
of service. Thomas L. Christian, prin- 
cipal of the high school, has been 
appointed successor to Mr. Van Riper. 

Willis E. Hopton, superintendent of 
schools in Brady, Nebr., has been ap- 
pointed successor to Leonard L. Larson, 
superintendent of schools in Ravenna, 
Nebr. Mr. Larson is the new assistant 
state superintendent of schools. 

George Greenawalt has been named 
superintendent of schools in Jackson, 
Mich., and O. H. Epperson has been 
appointed assistant superintendent in 
secondary education. 

S. T. Neveln has been unanimously 
elected superintendent of schools at Aus- 
tin, Minn., for a three year term. The 
schools have trained more than 500 men 
and women in vocational defense courses 
to date. 
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TRADE MARK 


‘TABLOID’ 


BRAND 


FIRST-AID ‘‘PAC-KIT’’ 


® Fine First Aid Equipment for Schools 
Ideal for workshops, domestic science depart- 
ments, auditoriums, gymnasiums, athletic 
fields and school buses. 


4 Dustproof Steel Case Pac-Kits 
For orders that carry War Production Board 
Priority Ratings. Issued in 10, 16, 24 and 36 
unit sizes. 

+ War Emergency Cardboard Pac-Kits 
Available without Priority Ratings. Issued in 
10, 16 and 24 unit sizes. These give good serv- 
ice for general indoor use. 


Visit Exhibit Space No. J-8 
American Association of School Administrators 
St. Louis, Mo. + February 26—March 2, 1943 











BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. “3*) 


24 Unit Dustproof “ Pac-Kit”’ Write to Department NS. for 
20 Gauge Steel Case (9 x 10 x 2% in.) free copy of our ‘Tabloid’ 9 & 11 EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Weight complete 6 Ibs. 12 ozs. First-Aid "Pac-Kit” Manual. 





Wakefield COMMODORES provide 
eyesight protection for training MANPOWER 


Wartime E.S.M.W.T. class at CASE SCHOOL 
OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 50 footcandles on 
drafting since room was re-lighted with Com- 

























modores. 


Many a school and college has taken on a 
double job now .. . serving students by day 

. and at night, training people for war work. 
Wakefield COMMODORES can help on both... 
guarding eyesight from strain . . . encouraging 
greater alertness and attention. For the COM- 
MODORE not only gives diffused light but 86% 
of the light from the bare bulb by test of 
impartial Electrical Testing Laboratories. Main- 
tenance cost is low; since the Plaskon shade of 
this unit is easy and safe to handle and clean. 
Note: The COMMODORE is still available for 
essential use. Write for details. 





THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 


122 NATWOOD PARK - VERMILION, OHIO 
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Charles Lewis has accepted the school 
superintendency at Wanette, Okla., fill- 
ing the vacancy made when L. A. Gibbs 
resigned to accept a government position. 

Lanning Myers has been reelected 
superintendent of schools at Wildwood, 
N. J., for a five year term. 

Loyd E. Grimes, superintendent of 
schools at Eldon, Mo., has been made 
assistant state superintendent of schools. 

P. J. Kelley has resigned his position 
as superintendent of the school in Peters- 
burg, Nebr., to accept an instructor's 
position with the War Department. 

Boyd E. Nelson, formerly associated 
with the New Jersey School for the Deaf 


at West Trenton, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the state school 
for the deaf and blind in Ogden, Utah. 

Mrs. Mary Lewis Martin is the new 
superintendent of schools at Deemer, 
Miss. She is the first woman to be 
elected to that position in the Neshoba 
county schools. 

Harold Ellwood has been chosen by 
the school board at Weston, Mo., as suc- 
cessor to Supt. A. J. Snider, who has left 
to serve in the armed forces. 

Ray Evans, formerly state supervisor 
of schools for southwest Missouri, will 
succeed J. Lee Dreger as superintendent 
of schools at Golden City, Mo. 
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MONROE OPERATION IS THE | 





KEY TO A WAR TIME JOB 





The mighty surge of war production 
carries with it a load of figure work 
that is breaking all records. Want 
ad after want ad asks for employees 
that know Monroe operation—the 
schools that are meeting this de- 
mand are helping to win the war. 


Because Monroe man-power and 
materials are now concentrated on 
making direct munitions of war; 
new Monroes are not available. But 
the Monroes you now have were 
built to last for years; and we offer 
all schools using Monroe machines 
these definite wartime services at a 
nominal cost. 


1, Guaranteed Maintenance Service 
through regular inspections by 
trained mechanics who will keep 
your Monroes operating efficiently. 


A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course 
in the elements of business arith- 
metic and Monroe operation. 


3. An advanced School Manual of 
Instruction of 200 pages that will 


help you give the increased training 
needed to meet the wartime demand 
for figuring skill. 


4. Advice on special problems for 
advanced classes. To use your Mon- 
roes to the full and to keep them 
operating day in and day out—take 
full advantage of Monroe’s wartime 
service. Call the nearest Monroe 
branch for full details or write to 
our Educational Department. 





KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 














MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Marvin Porter, principal of the school 
system at Mound City, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent to succeed C. K. 
Thompson. Horace Borchers, athletic 
coach, will take over the principalship. 

H. L. Mason, superintendent of the 
school in Cashion, Okla., resigned re- 
cently and Russel Pursell, formerly high 
school principal, was advanced to take 
his place. 

Lawrence Sasser succeeds Lee Mc- 
Donald as ay gee of schools at 
Wellston, Okla. Mr. Sasser was formerly 
principal of both high and grade schools 
at Davenport, Okla. 

H. L. Barber, who has been superin- 
tendent of the schools at Weatherford 
Tex., for the last five years, has resigned 
to accept the superintendency at Mission, 
Tex. Leonard B. Wilson, principal of 
the junior high school in Weatherford, 
will take over the duties of superin- 
tendent. 

F. R. Wegner, superintendent of 
schools, Roslyn, N. Y., has assumed 
active duty as lieutenant in the Navy. 
During Mr. Wegner’s absence, George 
Bryant, principal of the high school, will 
become acting superintendent. Russell 
B. Ross, assistant high school principal, 
will act as principal. 


Principals 

Theodore H. Ayer is the new high 
school principal at New Milford, Conn. 

Orin Davis, principal of Winthrop 
High School, Boston, and Ralph Duplin, 
submaster, have received commissions as 
lieutenants in the Naval Air Force. 

George Masters, formerly a teacher 
and for the last twelve years a circuit 
clerk, has been selected principal of the 
high school at Carthage, Mo. 

Burton Stone has been engaged as 
principal of Central School at North- 
ville, N. Y., to serve for the rest of the 
school year. The former principal, 
Harold Boulton, has resigned. 

Theodore Ayer, former teacher and 
athletic coach at the high school in 
Woodbury, Conn., has accepted the 
principalship of the high school at Wash- 
ington, Conn., succeeding Raymond A. 
Lumley, now with the state board of 
education. 

Charles B. MacKay, principal of the 
George J. West Junior High School in 
Providence, R. I., has been given a leave 
of absence to accept a position as deputy 
director of the O.P.A. in Rhode Island. 


County Superintendents 


Clarence Johnson has been named 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Woods county, Oklahoma, to succeed 
John W. Clothier, who resigned. 

James Douglas Blanding, superintend- 
ent of schools in district 1 of Sumter 
County, South Carolina, has resigned his 
position to join the Army. 

Anna McLean is the new superintend- 
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MASS CHEST 
X-RAY EXAMINATIONS 


... a timely protective 


measure 


POWERS 


RAPID CHEST X-RAY SERVICE 


makes possible the preparation of 
radiographs in large scale surveys at 
a cost so low . . . a routine so con- 
venient . . . requiring so little of the 
student's or worker's time, that mass 
x-ray examinations of the chest are 
now practical and within the finan- 
cial means of every progressive insti- 
tution concerned with health conser- 
vation. 

This widely endorsed Paper Roll 
Method is diagnostically efficient . . . 


Write for 
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In any library today—public, Army, Navy or 
Marine—you'll find serious young men studying 
the science and techniques of war, production and 
civilian defense. You'll find women of all ages 
poring over books on first aid, nutrition, machine 
shop practice, mathematics and motor cars. You'll see 
business and professional men re-reading books on poli- 
tical philosophy, government, history and economics. 
And you'll see new groups of readers from all walks of 
life seeking solace, courage or relaxation in fiction, biog- 
raphy, inspirational and religious works. 

For the Library—always the training camp for democ- 
racy—has become the TRAINING CAMP FOR VIC- 
TORY ... builder of morale, “know how” and the will 
to fight. Librarians have become Staff Officers in a new 
war of Brains and Nerves. We at Gaylords are proud 
that we’re helping to make their jobs easier and more 
effective. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. &:. 13896 Stockton, Calif. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 











amazingly inexpensive. From 125 to 
150 full size radiographs, 14” x 17”, 
are normal hourly working accom- 
plishments. The routine is compara- 
tively simple. Our powerful, portable 
equipment is installed in your institu- 
tion . . . exposures are made by our 
experienced operators . . . diagnoses 
are made by your medical staff. 


EXTENSIVELY USED 
TO PROTECT... 


OFFICE AND INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


comprehensive literature or request our representative to call 


POWERS X-RAY SERVICE 


= GLEN COVE 


THE ARMED SERVICES 


NEW YORK INSTITUTIONAL INMATES 
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ent of schools in Cavalier County, North 
Dakota, succeeding Charles H. Johnson, 
who resigned to join the staff of the 
Dickinson State Teachers College. 


In the Colleges 


S. S. Stratton has been elected presi- 
dent of Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. Mr. Stratton will be the eleventh 
administrator of the 142 year old Ver- 
mont college. 

L. A. Pittenger has resigned his posi- 
tion as president of Ball State Teachers’ 
College, Muncie, Ind., because of ill 
health. W. E. Wagoner, present comp- 


troller, has been appointed as acting 


ALLIES 


HUNDREDS OF THEM 








president to serve until next June 30. 

Joseph M. Uhler has been elected 
president of the State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. He has been asso- 
ciated with the college as a_ teacher, 
director of extension, head of the edu- 
cation department, director of the ele- 
mentary division and director of student 
teaching and placement. 

Royden J. Dangerfield, dean of faculty 
at the University of Oklahoma, has been 
given a leave of absence to accept a posi- 
tion with the board of economic warfare 
in Washington, D. C. John B. Cheadle 
of the university law school has been 
named dean. 


when you 
discuss 
Institutional 
Health with 
a West 
Specialist 


Because he brings with him the experience not only of hundreds 
of chemists, bacteriologists, physicians, scientists and safety en- 
gineers but also the practical experience of school executives 


and superintendents. 





AN ODORLESS SHOWER ROOM DISINFECTANT 


West’s SHOWERSAN* meets with instant pref- 
erence BECAUSE IT IS ODORLESS. With it you 
can institute a routine by which ATHLETE’S 
FOOT infection can be kept from contaminat- 
ing your shower and locker-room floors and 
the feet of those who use them. Because of 
its high bacteriological efficiency, SHOWERSAN 
is very economical to use. A solution of 2 
ounces to a gallon of water is recommended. 


#Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Write for the Showersan Circular and weigh 
the advantages of this improved product. 





55 BRANCHES + PROMOTING HEALTH IN INSTITUTIONS - 
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Private Schools 


Peter van Duzer Gott is the new 
director of the Ojai Valley School, 
Ojai, Calif., succeeding Mrs. Myra Rey- 
nolds Linn. 

Maj. W. S. Peterson has been ap- 
pointed head of the San Diego Army 
and Navy Academy, Carlsbad-by-the- 
Sea, Calif., where he has been head- 
master for a number of years. He re- 
places Capt. V. R. Vestall, now serving 
with the armed forces. 

Raymond D. Kennedy is headmaster 
of Harrisburg Academy, Harrisburg, Pa., 
now reorganized and located on a new 
site. Mr. Kennedy served as an academy 
instructor before succeeding Frank C. 
Baldwin, former head, who has entered 
the Army. 

Dorothy C. Beck is the new principal 
of Brownell Hall, Omaha, Nebr. She 
succeeds Marguerite H. Wickenden. 
Miss Beck was formerly an English 
teacher at Barstow School in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Frank Barger, assistant headmaster at 
the McDonough School, Baltimore, has 
resigned to become principal of the 
upper school of the Sidwell’s Friends 
School in Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


W. W. Charters, former director of 
the bureau of educational research at 
Ohio State University, is the new chief 
of the federal vocational training pro- 
grams, Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers, N.Y.A. and Train- 
ing Within Industry and Apprenticeship 
Service. 

Leslie A. Butler, professor at Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, has 
been elected secretary of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, succeeding Louis 
A. Forsythe, who recently resigned. 

Lloyd W. King, who recently com- 
pleted his second term as state superin- 
tendent of the Missouri schools, has been 
selected as the first executive secretary 
of the newly organized Publishers’ 
Institute. 


Deaths 


M. B. Mann, supervising principal of 
the school system of Boonton, N. J., died 
recently after a long illness. 

Thomas Hughes Elson, 63 year old 
principal of the high school in Torrance, 
Calif., and former Los Angeles admin- 
istrator, died after a serious illness. 

Susanne Lied, principal of the Elwyn 
Training School in Philadelphia, died 
after fifty years of service. Originally 
from Oslo, Norway, Miss Lied has built 
the school into a vocational center for 
the training of mentally retarded chil- 


| dren. 


Albert H. Wilcox, for thirty-five years 
the principal of East High School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., died unexpectedly at his 
home. 
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What did you do today 
... for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died... Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have J done today for freedom? 
What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


men like this and help them win the war?” 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps 
as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, 
woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, 
help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do 
and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war job well! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA. 
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LOCKS OF FREEDOM 


Freedom lives in locker locks, as 
well as in ships and planes and 
These Dudley 
assure freedom from 


marching men. 
Locks 1) 
theft, by providing maximum se- 
curity against invasion of private 
property, and 2) freedom from 
maintenance problems, by assur- 


ing trouble-free, durable and de- RD-2 
pendable service throughout their a. 
Padlock 


long, loyal school career. 


The Dudley line also includes 
master-keyed combination pad- 
locks and built-in locks. Write 


today for information. 


DUDLEY LOCK 


= CORPORA T I 





ON 
Rotopoint Dept. 210, 507 W. Monroe St. 
Combination : oye 
Padlock Chicago Illinois 





The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 


SELF-CLOSING 
ANTI-FREEZIN 
HYDRANT 


ANTI-FREEZING me 
COMPRESSION ANTI-FREEZING 


HYDRANT HYDRANTS 
<=> \n'to 2” INCLUSIVE 
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"LOCK q D 
STREET 
WASHERS 
Me 3/."and I" SIZES 


otk 
ANTI-FREEZING 
felthaeheked-| 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 


Sorry, No More "Air Locks" 


Murdock “Air Lock” and Outdoor Bubble 
Fonts are not obtainable. They are out of pro- 
duction for the duration. 


i 





However, we can supply repair parts without 
delay on priority ratings of Al0 or better. 


Have you a copy of our catalog “L” handy 
for instant reference? If not, we will gladly send 
you a copy upon request. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUP. CO. 


426 Plum St. . Cincinnati, O. 
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WHAT'S NEW. 


Bulletin Display, a Tell-Board “Special” 
Visibility in Modern Design 

Modern design does the trick in Tell-Board, the new 
display cabinet made of noncritical materials planned espe- 
cially for better display of instructions, special messages 
and war-time safety and morale posters, says the manufac- 
turer. Novel and practical, this glass front cabinet permits 
quick change of bulletin material. 

Tell-Board is illuminated and its troubleproof hardware 
offers years of efficient service. Tightly fitting seams make 
the Tell-Board’s use in exposed locations practical. At- 
tractively finished in two-tone green enamel, the unit 
measures 32 by 25 by 3'%4 inches and is equipped with a 
glass sign reading “Safety Bulletins” or “General Bulletins.” 


—Mine Safety Appliances Company, Pittsburgh. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS68 


Efficiency Locker Units 
More Space Allows Circulation of Air 

Double locker room 
capacity is provided by 
new locker units that 





accommodate the be- 





longings of 12 persons 
(or 24 in a double back- 
to-back arrangement). 
Built of hardwood and 
plywood, this new type 
of locker section pro- 
vides each person with 
a coat hanger, spaced to 








permit wraps to dry in 





stormy weather, an in- 
ventilated hat 
shelf space and a lock 
box for lunch or other personal articles and belongings. 

Available to everyone because of wood construction, these 





dividual 


new locker arrangements can be installed where needed— 
in classroom corners, halls or space that might otherwise 
be wasted.—Vogel-Peterson, 1801 North Wolcott Street, 
Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS69 


Duration Service in Fiberboard 
Desk Trays, Wastebaskets in Wood Finish 

Steel is out and wood is scarce, but desk trays and waste- 
baskets of fiberboard will serve you for the duration. The 
letter sized desk tray is 10% by 12 by 2% inches with the 
legal tray measuring 10% by 15% by 2% inches to accom- 
modate large material, such as file folders. 

Finished in a rich natural wood walnut graining, these 
items are easily set up in a sturdy unit that will not 
loosen with use. Both trays and baskets are shipped flat in 
cartons of two dozen each.—Oxford Filing Supply Com- 
pany, 340 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS70 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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No Priority on Wood Benches 
Built to Withstand Rough Treatment 
No priority is 
required for the 
new Howe wood 
folding benches 
which comply 
with W.P.B. regu- 
lations, the man- 
ufacturer asserts. Practicality and durability are said to be 
attested by the fact that the government has purchased 





more than 25,000 of these units for use in the war program. 

The new folding bench is available in two lengths, 72 
¥%, inch pine with rounded 
edges. Side rails and legs are of hard wood. Legs are 1 
inches square. When folded, the leg units rest in the 


recess formed by the side rails so that there are no exposed 


and 96 inches. Tops are of 


parts to mar tops when the benches are stacked. 

Finished in light walnut with waterproof wax stain, the 
benches are strong and sturdy enough to withstand the 
rough handling inevitable in institutional use—Howe Fold- 


ing Furniture, Inc., 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS7]1 





Sash Unit Conserves With Wood 


Used by Industries and Training Centers 

A new projected wood sash unit is on the market. Indus- 
tries engaged in war work and Army-Navy training centers 
throughout the country are using it with success, according 
to the door association reports. 

This new sash design has been made available to inter- 
ested manufacturers. To date, more than 500 inquiries have 
been received, indicating widespread interest and need. 
3ecause it aids in conserving critical materials, the sash 
unit is another example of wood’s important réle in winning 
the war.—National Door Manufacturers Association, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS72 


Triple-Purpose Film Slide Projector 
Portable Filmatic Has New Nonrewind Plus Other Specialties 
War training 
and industrial 
education are ex 
pedited by the 
new GoldE Fil- 
matic which is 
engineered for 
utility, efficiency 
and service. The 





machine can _ be 
used three ways: 
(1) for 2 by 2 kodachrome or black and white slides, 
(2) for single frame slide film and (3) for double frame 
slide film. A new nonrewind feature eliminates rewinding 
after showing. The film is held flat in the optical plane by 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 79 












TEACHER’S JUNIOR 


AVIATION KIT 


Now Ready fo help you! 


5 In answer to hundreds of letters from 

Da teachers, requesting material to help 

them with the new Junior Aviation 

Program, particularly in Grades 7 through 12, Piper 

Aircraft Corporation offers you this specially pre- 

pared Teacher’s Kit of Junior Aviation Instruction 
Material. 

It includes easy-to-understand giant-size (22” x 
34%”) wall charts, prepared by Piper aeronautical 
engineers and approved by industrial arts teachers 
and school supervisors ... and other helpful items as 
listed below, filling a definite need in the school. 


1. Full-color Picture of Piper Cub L-4 (Army Type) 
. Airplane Nomenclature Wall Chart 
. Instrument Panel Nomenclature Wall Chart 
. Control System Nomenclature Wall Chart 
. Wall Chart Showing Movement of Controls and Their 
Effect Upon Attitude of the Plane 
. Working Blueprint of Model Piper Cub Airplane 
7. Full-color Piper Catalog 
8. “You, Too, Can Fly’ Booklet 
Complete Teacher’s Kit only $1. Money back if you 
are not satisfied. Send order and check now. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


wut Wn 


o 





Dept. NS23 * Lock Haven, Penna. 






























CASTERS 


Precision-made Darnell 


Casters with the DOUBLE 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL 


assure a long life of effi- 


cient, economical service 


KKK KK 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 
60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RACINE 


METAL CUTTING MACHINES 


Standard for Higher Quality and Greater Precision 


Precision built of select quality materials, RACINE SAWS 
are designed and built for efficient, fast, accurate metal 
cutting operations. e‘‘Utility’’ model can be had in either 
Wet or Dry Cut types. Hydraulically fed and operated, 
these machines make training easy. Simple control de- 
vices—anyone can operate. Capacity 6x 6”. « Guarded for 
complete safety and built for long, economical operation. 
e The modern saw for general purpose metal cutting. 
Other models up to 20” x 20” capacity are also available 
in RACINE’S complete metal cutting machine line. 


Write today for complete literature and prices. Address Dept. NS 


STANDARD FOR QUALITY 


AND PRECISION Q A C { N r 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


How chout 
POST-WAR PLANS? 


Some day—not far distant we hope—this war will end. 









When victory is achieved the educational facilities of 


the country will be confronted with the temendous job 
of post-war rehabilitation. Your job and your duty is to 
prepare now for the period of national reconstruction 
which will follow the war. 


Now—while we all are exerting every effort to win this 
war—we urge you to prepare to meet the problems of 

morrow. In this respect Sheldon can and will help you. 
No doubt you are giving considerable thought to post- 
war plans. While you are attending the St. Louis con- 
ention drop in at the Sheldon booth and talk over your 
deas with Sheldon Planning Engineers. These expe- 
rienced engineers will help you anticipate and prepare 


meet your post-war requirements and needs. 


We can help you: 
Discuss post-war ideas and plans with your organization 


then—while attending the AASA Convention talk with 


Sheldon Planning Engineers. 


cu. SHELDON & °°- 


Manufacturers of Wood & Metal Laboratory Furniture 


724 NIMS STREET MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
(SS 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 





polished hardened glass pressure plates, thus assuring con- 
tinuously sharp, clear screen images. Vertical position of 
the image is instantly adjustable. 

Functional in design, the Filmatic is easily portable. It 
is finished in baked wrinkle enamel and comes complete 
with cord, switch and custom-built carrying case. Available 
on priority only—GoldE Manufacturing Company, 1214 
West Madison Street, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS73 


New Filmosound Exclusive 
Improvements Unrestricted 

Available now only to our armed forces, but indicative 
of better things to come, producers claim that this new 
Filmosound “V” projector incorporates peace-time assets 
with new improvements ia spite of the fact that critical 
materials are restricted in its manufacture. 

It’s been done this way. A new sound head of welded 
sheet steel has been substituted for the casting formerly 
employed. Die castings, formerly of aluminum, are now 
zinc. A carrying case of waterproofed fir provides the extra 
strength required for the slight additional weight of sub- 
stitute materials. 

In addition, a larger carrying handle has been designed 
with an automatic spring to prevent the handle from resting 
over the lamphouse vent when the machine is in operation. 
Oil vapor is exhausted through the cooling system to pre 
vent formation of oil film on optical components. Improved 
loud-speaker construction, low amplifier temperatures and 
condensers and resistors specially treated to reduce the 
effect of humidity are other features——Bell and Howell 


Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS75 


New Ventilating Unit Weatherproof 
Attractive, Cannot Be Seen Through 

The Uni-Flo 
Sight-Tile grille is 
a new ventilating 
unit designed 
especially for 
doors, walls, 
panels or base- 
boards. It cannot 
be seen through 
from any angle. 
Inverted V-shape 





fins overlap and 
diffusers on the 
edges of the fins 
add both rigidity and attraction. The unit is also effective 
for exterior fresh air intake openings since it keeps out rain 
and snow. Grilles are available in sizes up to and including 
36 inches by 36 inches.—Barber-Colman Company, Rock- 
ford, Iil. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS76 


Address manufacturers fer further information 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


Service Sinks in Perma-Gloss 
New Nonmetal Makes Sinks Available 


Perma-Gloss, a 
new nonmetal, 
meets government 
specifications for 
slop sinks. ‘This 
new service ware 
is made of care- 
fully selected clays, 
fired at a_ high 
temperature with 
a layer of vitreous 
china glaze. The 





Announcing... 


6 NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY FILMS 


depicting contemporary life in the 6 major 
regions of the United States and presenting the 
concept of our country as a group of inter- 
related regions rather than as many political 





process is said to divisions or states. 





These films illustrate aspects of the geography, econ- 
omy, history, resources and culture characteristic of 
| each region. The series emphasizes the individuality 
of each region yet shows the contribution of each 
to the nation’s total economy. 


produce a homo- 
geneous, durable, 
light, uniform 





body that will a 

F , | the These films are effective teaching aids in the study 
withstand therma of geography, economics and the other social studies. 
shock and will not craze or dent. The surface is brilliant, Booklet and details on request 


lustrous and—what’s more—is claimed to be stainproof 
and acidproof through and through, not merely acid re- 





sistant. There is no paint or glaze to peel, no iron rust to Dtat CA 
\ 
Exrpi Classroom Films Inc. 


1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


stain clothing. The white, glass-like surface cleans easily. 
General Ceramics Company, Metuchen, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS77 























BOY-IT'S WORSEN : 
A SIT-DOWN STRIKE 
SINCE WE PUT IN 
THAT NEW TISSUE 
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REPAIR and |i 
RESURFACING|» 
COMPOUND | 





FOR ALL TYPES 
OF SURFACES 








e@ Ready Mixed 

@ Ready To Use 

e@ Easy To Apply 
Greater compressive strength than concrete... and it’s resilient. 
LEV-L-FLOR stands up under the heaviest loads without 
cracking up or breaking out. Requires no costly, time-taking 
preparing, chipping or cutting of old surface. No skilled 
labor. Dries overnight ready for service in the morning. 
LEV-L-FLOR assures a strong, smooth, good-looking surface 
that is Fireproof ... Waterproof .. . Slipproof . . . Spark- 
proof ... Dustproof .. . Weatherproof ... Acid- and 
Alkali-proof! Economical, too. Packed in 5-gal., 1-gal. pails; 
55-gal. drums. 


VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for SUPPLY HOUSES Many attractive territories are 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper open to distributors. Write for full details today. 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. Send toe 


erature [MM LUU ELLA ! 
Founded ab in 1880 ae LITERATURE 


CENTRAL PAINTsVARNISH WORKS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 











WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 




















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 






















DAYTON SAFETY 
me ~=LADDERS 


have every 

advantage 
No extra man needed to 
steady — Roomy plat- 
form for men and tools. 
Great strength, light- 
weight. Guard rails on 
platform — Automatic 
locking — Folds com- 
pactly. Easy to carry. 


Airplane spruce used 
throughout — Steel 
braces — Safety shoes. 
In sizes 3° to 16° in 
height—Elevating plat- 
form adds height to 
Dayton. Write today 
































for free catalog, prices. 


DAYTON SAFETY LADDER: 


Me WEST jrd. STREET [PVT 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


NEW CATALOGS 


Keep Lathes Oiled 


Procedures and Lubricants Outlined 











Maximum performance and accuracy depend upon proper 
lathe lubrication. The South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., presents a 19 page bulletin, “Oiling the Lathe,” 
free of charge. The outlined procedures and lubricants 
will be helpful to the operator of any sized engine lathe, 
regardless of make. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS79 


Drains Stopped? 
Handbook Pictures Causes, Remedies 

Your custodian will be able to deal intelligently with 
sewer and drain stoppages after reading the new “Sewer 
and Drain Handbook,” released by the Roto-Rooter Cor- 
poration, Des Moines, Iowa. Roots, grease, scale, corrosion 
and other debris are the usual causes of sewer and drain 
failure. Simple and efficient remedies are illustrated for 
immediate, practical use. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS80 





Films for Every Purpose 
Add Zest to Audio-Visual Programs 

Every film listed in this catalog will add new zest to 
your audio-visual programs, according to DeVry Films and 
Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. The listed 
films cover every field of learning and are suitable for such 
activities as patriotic and civic meetings, vocational training, 
health and safety classes and recreation. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS81 





Working Your Typewriter 
War Shortage Calls for Improved Utilization 

“Getting More Work From Your Typewriters” is a new 
pamphlet “help” published by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City, in answer to the increased 
volume of war-time detail and the shortage of typewriters. 
Although the ideas outlined relate only to typewriters, 
principles and methods used are adaptable to many other 
types of office machines and equipment. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS82 





Lighting the Way 
Products Designed to Suit Your Needs 

Semidirect or direct illumination for classrooms and other 
interiors is displayed in catalog 43-S, “Red Spot Lighting,” 
recently published by F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermillion, Ohio. New plastic units supply high level in- 
tensities where desired. The catalog also pictures facilities 
for combat operation and war production in answer to speci- 
fied needs of the Army, Navy and industry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS83 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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BE SURE TO SEE from 


The Inwin Seating Companys 
NEW WARTIME LINE 


of SCHOOL FURNITURE 
BOOTH 





No. 35 to be presented for the first time 
took for | AT THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 
OUR 
Neon Sign 

















VUL-COT waste BAsKETs | 
Cut Maintenance Costs 


They’re practically indestructible, hand-made 
of hard vulcanized fibre that won’t crack, 





rust, corrode or splinter. Available in sizes FOR 

and shapes suitable for every school use, | ke SECURITY and DURABILITY 

they’re light— easy to handle. No charge | ke SIMPLIFIED SUPERVISION 

for simple identification marks. ve QUALITY and ECONOMY 
Write for special discount list. A complete line of locker, vocational, and laboratory 


locks . . . known and trusted from coast to coast. 


IN NUWilel neta aeellio i 
By 





NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 








WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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NEW DESKS FOR OLD—FASTER 


WHEN YOU RE-FINISH WITH 
ra 
SKILSAW 


Ephey: 


THE MODERN 3 IN. 
BELT SANDER 









® Stained, scratched, U 


scarred desks are good isi 






as new again when re- oe 
finished with electric ae 
ZEPHYRPLANE .. . quickly, easily, 
economically. It’s light, powerful, 
perfectly balanced...helps your own 
handyman dofaster, smoother sand- 
ing on tables, stair treads,wood trim, 
etc. Resurfaces slate blackboards 
tooriginal dull finish. IDEAL TOOL 
FOR MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES. 
Skilsaw Belt Sanders avail- 
able in 4 Models with 
2%, 3 and 4% in. belts. 
Write today for full 
information. 


SKILSAW, INC. 


4753 Winnemac Ave. 
Chicago 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ampro Corporation . 59 
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471 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bell & Howell Company, Dept. NS 2-43 53 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Long Beach, Calif. 
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West 3rd St., Cincinnati, — 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc..... 65 
First Ave. at 44th St., Siew York, > # 
DeVry Corporation ........ 60 
1103 Armitage Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Dick Company, A. B..................... 8 
Chicago, Ill. 
BI SN cz sce ceaatieecdinendanininaciiie 5 
2215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Dudley Lock Corporation, Dept. 210 72 
507 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), E. I. 63 
“Tontine” Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 75 
1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Films, Incorporated 78 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Finnell System, Inc. 45 
202 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 69 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. l 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company 61 
Springfield, Mass. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 58 
Huntington, Ind. 
Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 61 
Baltimore, Md. 
Irwin Seating Company one 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 76 
Springfield, Mass. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 68 
Orange, N. J. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. coches 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Lock Company... 00... 77 
Rockford, Ill. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. ee 
Wilmington, Del. 
Piper Aircraft Corporation 73 
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WAYNE 


STANDS . . 
ee 


The same seme gy of 
safety — oyed in the 
design and construction 
of WAYNE Stands used 
by U. S. Service Schools 
and many other schools 
and colleges, are em- 
bodied in the WAYNE 
Fire Control Towers 
supplied te our Army 
and Marine Corps. 

















When this war is over, 
we will again be pre- 
pared to supply all 
your grandstand re- 
quirements. Remember 
WAYNE! 
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EAST LANCASTER AVE., WAYNE, PA. 


or use Readers’ Service blank on this page 


TEAR OFF COUPON ON PERFORATION 
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It’s easy 


to get product information 
by using this postage free 
coupon. Just do this 





Fill in key numbers of items wanted 
SIGN YOUR NAME and address 

Tear off, fold and seal 

Mail. 
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FOLD DOWN ON THIS LINE 





I WANT information from the manufactur- 


ers of the products designated by the following key 
numbers: 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, February 1943 






FOLD UP ON THIS LINE 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM 


STREET ADDRESS 


I would also like information on these additional 
types of products: 
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PASTE HERE 0 2286 




































WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


FILM RELEASES 


The Star-Spangled Banner—A short motion picture 
trailer, long enough to accommodate the singing of the 
National Anthem. 8 and 16 mm. silent and sound. A 
pictorial procession, symbolic of patriotism, forms the back- 
ground, with the words of the song superimposed.—Castle 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS88 














Navajo Land—The problems that face the Navajo nation 
today and sidelights on its history and traditions are por- 
trayed in this picture. It discusses the government’s attempt 
to restore the Navajo to his ancient heritage. 1 reel. 16 mm. 
sound.—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York City. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS893 
No 





Postage 
Will Be Paid 


Postage Stamp : 7 ; - 
— Fight for Egypt—Filmed under fire at short range, the 


If Mailed in the picture shows fighting scenes from the battle that has been 

United States raging in the Egyptian desert. Tank attacks, dive bombing, 
the capture of a Nazi general and the activities of a front 
line first-aid station are shown.—Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS90 


by 
Addressee 








BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


Firet Class Permit No. 137. Sec. 510 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 











The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc. Selected Motion Pictures—A catalog listing instructional 
films and selected entertainment features. Classified for 
easy reference—Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 


Madison Avenue, New York City. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS91 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





War Films—A recent list of U. S. war films. Contains 
instructions as to how prints may be obtained. In addition, 
productions and the distribution plan of the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Office of War Information, are explained. 
—Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS92 
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Sport Spellbinders—Sports-action film for 8 and 16 mm. 
projectors. Available in 5 sizes and lengths. Presents thrills 
and spills of popular sports, as well as daredevil stunts and / 
hairbreadth escapes in tuna fishing, water skiing and sea W 
sledding, outboard motor racing and rapid shooting—Castle 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS93 





We're on the Spot—An Industrial Safety Film. Available 
in 16 and 35 mm. sound or silent. Portrays common acci- 
dent hazards in industrial plants. Takes up sanitation, or- 
ganization, use of proper tools, machine guards, proper 
clothing, personal cleanliness and the importance of first 
aid. Both employer and worker responsibility and foreman 
and worker relationship are included.—Vision Educational f 
Productions, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS94 
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DYNAMIC 


A VITAL TRAINING FORCE FOR VICTORY... WITHOUT EQUAL 


Materially aiding in the increased Tempo of War Training, Victor Animato- 
phones—the outstanding Sound Motion Picture Projectors in the 16mm field 
—are playing a vital role in instruction and inspiration for our millions in 
Military Service, Civilian Defense, and War Industries. There is no stronger 
training force than Sight—Sound—Sequence. . . . The almost continuous 


gruelling service these machines are receiving today, attests to Victor quality 


and precision craftsmanship developed painstakingly in years that have passed. 


242 W. 55th Street, New York 


\ViCTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION .. . cavewrorr, iowa 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








TO THE 


“CMS Of GIN Ll 





[NCE this country was founded, the schools 
of America have consistently taught the 
principles of Democracy and Christian- 

ity. The lives and characters of succeeding genera- 
tions of American Youth attest to the thorough- 
ness with which your task has been done. While 
essentially peace-loving, Americans have proved 
again and again that they were ready to defend, 
with their fortunes and their lives, the principles 
of liberty, which we know as the American Way. 
Every American regards this as a sacred trust. 
‘Today the battle for liberty is being fought in 
many remote corners of the earth; on and under 
every known sea; and in the air, above all the 


lands and all the seas. 


Back of our fighters is another army—one of 


skilled craftsmen likewise trained in the schools 
of America. They are producing more and better 
fighting tools than any other group has ever pro- 
duced at any time. Until victory is won, there 


must be no other goal for American schools. 


American manufacturers. or any other Americans. 


The accomplishments of a unified nation, since 
Pearl Harbor, have demonstrated courage, initia- 
tive and vision of the highest order. These are the 
qualities which you have instilled in the youth 


whose training was intrusted to you. 


But American educators are looking beyond to- 
day’s battle areas and troubled seas. They vision 
the greater obligations which we must now accept 
as leaders in a World Society of Nations. In this 
new era they will meet these responsibilities as 


they have those of the past. 
¥* x e 


You may have wondered what role the American 
Seating Company is filling in the Victory Pro- 
gram. This story will be graphically portrayed at 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors’ Convention in St. Louis. We are looking for- 
ward to this opportunity to meet and greet our 


friends. Won’t you come in for a visit with us? 


Apmerican Seating Company 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 








